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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
HE great conspiracy against the liberties of France having 
been exploded by the letter from the Comte de Chambord, the 
conspirators have fallen back upon another plan. They believe 
that a military dictatorship, lasting for ten years, and supported 
by a Conserv ative Government, with power to silence the Press, 


abolish the municipalities, and manipulate the elections, may 


reduce France to such a condition that she may willingly accept | 


the Comte de Chambord ; or if he is dead, the Comte de Paris. 
They have pressed this idea upon Marshal MacMahon, who has 
accepted it, and in a message read on November 5th, the “ im- 
partial soldier ” poses openly as chief of a party. After repeating 
thatthe Germans have departed, that material tranquillity has been 
maintained, and that the Government has not intervened in recent 
party discussions, he suggests that the Provisorium should be 
continued. To continue it, he says, two things are necessary, — 
more durability and more authority. The 
not be daily called in question ; the right of removing the Presi 

dent must be given up ; power must be given him “to discourage 
the factions,” to ‘‘ repress a Press which abandons itself with im- 
punity to excesses,” 
ber that they are organs of law, and ought not to leave the Central 
Government without representatives.” 


right to govern must 


and to compel the municipalities ‘to remem- 


The Message was immediately followed by a Government pro- 
posal prolonging the President's powers for ten years, which 
was met by M. Eschasseriaux with a Bonapartist proposal for a 
plébiscite, and a proposal from M. Dufaure—M. Thiers’ Minister 
of Justice—that as a Commission was already considering the Con- 
stitutional Laws, this new proposal be also referred to its mem- 
bers, and all be reported on together. 
ous speech, 


He made a stern and vigor- 
the point of which was that the Conservatives wanted 
to produce stability by prolonging the very interregnum every- 


body condemned. He was rapturously applauded, for the first 


time in his life, by the Left, and followed by M. Grévy, late 
President of the Assembly, who informed it, amid dead silence, 
that its vote was illegal and revolutionary. M. Rouher fol- 


jand practice. 


| out of four by a nearly unanimous vote. 


| colleagues 


| the appointment, 


that a ¢ 
like the 
represent 
rejecting their King. 
no doubt. 


given. 


reat country like France cannot, even with an Assembly 
ye bound hand and foot by a knot of men who 


for 


present, 1 
and are intent only on flogging her 

Of the ultimate result there is, 
founded on such 


nothing, 
of course. 


Dictatorships are not majorities, 


but the whole world must wish that France may not have to 
resort to open resistance, and that the certainty of Revolution 
may yet appal the ignorant fanatics who are pushing affairs 


towards a civil war. 


It appears that the vote on M. Eschasseriaux’s motion for an 
appeal to the people was taken and supported by M. Thiers, but 
it was so completely defeated that the numbers are nowhere 
The elections for the Bureaux, have given the 
Left six out of fifteen, while they have gained one Vice-President 
The President, M. Buffet, 
however, was re-elected unopposed, the Left being unwilling at 
this critical moment to annoy the Bonapartists. 


howe ver, 


The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir William Bovill, 


| best known to the English public as the Judge who tried 


the first Tichborne case, and committed ‘*the Claimant” for 
perjury, died this day week near Kingston-on- 
Thames, at the age of fifty-nine. 
but he was a very popular man, and is greatly regretted by his 
at the Bar and on the Bench. His death left a 
vacancy, which has been filled by the promotion of the Attorney- 
D. Coleridge, while Mr. Henry James,—against 
return regret to see that a petition alleging 
bribery has been lodged,—will, of course, become Attorney- 
The difficulty will be to fill up the post 
of Solicitor-General. Mr. Watkin Williams has a good claim to 
though it is unfortunate that he, like Mr. 
II. James, is a common-law lawyer, so that, if he were appointed, 
neither of the law officers would be skilled in Chancery doctrine 
In this respect, Mr. Vernon Harcourt,—who, 
besides, has not been a very loyal follower of the Government, 
—would be no better, as he practised at the Parliamentary bar, 
at higher 


at Combe, 
Ile was not a great lawyer, 


General Sir J. 


whose we 


General in his place. 


and indeed rumour says very positively that he flies 


| gaine than merely legal promotion, and even that he would take 


lowed on the same side, and at last the President, M. 
Buffet, put the question by ballot, in this form,—* Should | 
the Government proposal be referred to the Commission on 


Constitutional Laws 2” by 360 to 350. 
or thereabouts 


majority of 10. 


That proposal was rejected by 
, the latest return only giving the Government a 
Commission, who were to report on Friday, and the vote was to 
be taken at some early hour on Saturday morning. 
we hope. ‘The Liberals have 
ference, during which they may shake the Legitimists, who do 
not like the work they are doing; or regain the doubtful portion 
of the Left Centre, or even carry away some part of the Right 
Centre. M. Thiers must have an opportunity for one speech, 
and we believe the Opposition can, if they like, demand voting 
by roll- call. so that every man who votes for the Dictatorship 
may be known to his constituents. We however, our 
hope of the 


Nevertheless. two days for con- 


cont fess. 


| used to be, 


The proposal was then referred to a separate |‘ 
| have divided the most stirring part of their lives 


| and politics. 


| nothing short of a Secretaryship of State, which is not very likely, 


though he is certainly a bumptious man. Mr. Osborne Morgan 
is a Chancery barrister, and has been a lively and eatertaining, 
as well as cordial supporter of the Government, but of his calibre 
as a lawyer we know nothing. ‘There is a dearth of long robes 


just now in the House of Commons. 


We are glad to see the growing practice of choosing men for 
the legal appointments from amongst lawyers who have never 
entered political life. The late Vice-Chancel llor Wickens,—one 
of the best of our recent Vice-Chancellors, though his term of 
office was so short,—was one of these, and his successor, Mr. 


Charles Hall, a man well known for his great legal sagacity 
and judgment, is another. Of course, it will not be either 


desirable to cut the bond between politics and 
the legal profession. In fact, just now 
the general complaint that there are too 


possible or 
the higher ranks of 
is beginning to be 
few practical lawyers in the House of Commons, instead of, as it 
too many. But it is quite certain that we shall but 
seldom get the best working lawyers out of the ranks of men who 
between law 
Real jurists, like Mr. Justice Quain, and lawyers as 


| completely at home in the concrete difficulties of English equity 


| 


Charles Hall, are but spoiled by the 


and property law as Mr. 
A few men of very 


tasking claims of politics and party. 
versatility may be positive gainers by combining both kinds of 
experience, but the cases are very rare. We doubt whether 
even a man of such unquestionable power as the present Master 
of the Rolls did not lose as a lawyer, though he gained 
in legal advancement, by his political life. And certainly he added 
nothing to political life, where he always appeared, to some extent, 


great 


de feat of the Marshal rests mainly on a kind of faith | like a fish out of water. 
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The Irish Edueation Commission have met, considered the re- 
ports on the condition of the Callan schools and on Mr. O' Keeffe’s 





position generally, and decided, as we expected, not to entrust 


him with the office of manager of those schools by a majority of 


9 to 7. The parties appear to be divided much as before, except 


that, if the division list is correctly given in the Times, the 


Marquis of Kildare is now transferred to the list of Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
supporters from that of his opponents, and if we mistake not, for the 
first time. The Commissioners, no doubt, could not conscientiously 
have decided otherwise ; but we fear the result will be, any way, 
an awkward one for the Irish Education system, if Mr. Bouverie 
leads, as he probably will lead, a powerful defection from the 
Liberal ranks to an attack concerted with the Tory party. 
Either the Government will support the Commissioners, as 
we hope, in which however, it may very possibly 
be defeated, and the general election confused by one of the 
misleading religious cries; or it will disown them,—as Mr. 


case, 


Gladstone has not unfrequently shown on this question the | 
to do,—and then the Board of Education will be | 


disposition 
censured, and all the Commissioners whose administration has 
inspired confidence amongst the Irish Catholics will resign. 
The meaning of that will be the downfall of the National 
system and the beginning of voluntary and strictly denominational 
education in Ireland,—precisely what the anti-O’Keeffe party 


wish least; and what we confess we should regard asa grave injury | 


to the cause of primary education there. 


The Pall Mall of yesterday appears to be in great anguish of 
mind about the decision, and gives a most inaccurate account 
of the course of the affair, in which it taunts the Commis- 
sioners with not having already resigned, and describes the 
new rule adopted last Session as ‘‘an arrangement which 
every one, even the Spectator, thought conclusive as to his 
[Mr, O’Keeffe’s] right to be admitted as manager.” The 
new rule simply reserved to the Commissioners the right to 
dismiss a manager “if it shall appear to them that the educational 
interests of the district require it, but such a recognition shall not 
be withdrawn without an investigation into these matters, held after 
due notice to the patron or local manager, and to all parties con. 
cerned,” and Mr. O’Keeffe was to have the full benefit of this new 
rule, Our impression certainly was that this, construed technically, 
would require Mr. O'Keeffe to be readmitted, for a few days at 
least, because he had been removed without such formal notice | 
as the new rule requires. But most assuredly we never said or | 
thought that the new rule either was intended or adapted to | 
secure his permanent resumption of his office of manager, which 
is what the language of the Pall Mall of yesterday would convey 
to most readers,—quite the reverse. And if technically possible, 
we hold it as far more respectful to Mr. O’Keeffe to judge 
his case before readmitting .or declining to readmit him, than to 
reinstate him in oflice for what might prove to be the mere pur- 
pose of ejecting him again. 
through the records of the Board since July we see not only 
mere creatures of party, but people of position like Lord Monck 
busying themselves to exclude Mr. O'Keeffe,” it seems to us to 
betray mere angry passion. The motives of the Board are 
very plain. If they do not secure the cordial confidence of all 
the Churches for their managers, the children will not go to the 
national schools, but will leave them for purely denominational 
schools, and this is precisely the result for which the Pull Mall 
and its colleagues, in this fierce and unfair attacl. on the Com- 
missioners, are working. Lord Monck acts like a statesman; the 
Pall Mail writes like a savage partisan. 


Prince Bismarck appears to have recovered his full ascendancy 


in the Prussian Cabinet, and though we are no admirers of his 
policy, we confess to a certain sense of satisfaction in seeing the 
true helmsman where he ought to be,—at the helm. Ile has come 
back, it is stated at Berlin, not merely as Prime Minister, but as 
a Prime Minister of the English kind, with the power really to 
exercise a general control over all the departments, and give 
to the 
himself chooses. We 
that the change bodes no good to the Roman Catholics, who are 
now likely to be persecuted rather more strenuously than ever. 
Still, if that absurd and shortsighted policy is to be adopted 
because the majority of the nation like it, as they do, we are glad 
it is Prince Bismarck who is to have the full credit and diseredit 
of it. He, at least, will make it a policy, and not a hesitating 
tentative at policy. We shall have the satisfaction of seeing a 
strong man trying the old pseudo-strong measures, and seeing 


policy of his colleagues the direction and bent he 
Berlin suppose, 


suppose, as seems to 


When the Pall Mall says that “ all | 
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them fail conspicuously in his hands, 
policy can be fairly tried ; 
succeeds, or fairly fails, 


Prince Bismarck. 


The elections in Prussia have resulted, as was expected, j 
cted, in, 
though 3M! 
“ie : 5" Sing 
3, while all the middle ] 


In many purely Catholic districts 


very great gain for the Government, and a decided, 


gain for the Ultramontan . 
é —_ arties har. 


lost ground. even, —}; 
en, —}ih 
lik 

been 
il ‘ returned - 
but this is due to the Prussian system of double elections 
¥ ° COON: 


Cologne,—a great majority of Protestants has 


which divides the original electors into thirds, determined } 
the amount of their rateability,—the lowest third containie 
of course, vastly more persons than the two others put together 
but having only a third of the whole electoral power for the fing 
choice. In the Roman Catholic districts this proletariat third was 
almost exclusively Roman Catholie, and far outnumbered the 
other two electoral thirds,—which, however, of course defeated . 
wherever the middle-class and upper-class thirds were mainly 
Protestant. The result is that the Prussian Governme; 
has a good majofity of the House, (say) some 250 Votes 
|out of 432. The Ultramontanes have a united body of 45 
| representatives. ‘There are 17 Poles—who, if they take their seats 
| at all, will probably vote with the Ultramontanes—and ther js, 
| moderate Conservative party of some 60 or 70 besides, Thy 


| Danes have been beaten in Hadersleben (Schleswig) for the firy 
time by the Germans, but this is again due to the peculiar cles. 
toral system, which clubs the Proletariat together, and gives i 
only one-third of the electoral power. 





Mr. A. Peel attacked us in a speech which he delivered g 
Warwick on Tuesday night for having said that it was clear that 
| the Ballot is turning out thousands of liars. Now when Opposing 
| candidates declare that they have positively received promixs 
| for more than a complete majority of the constituency,—as hap- 
| pened at Taunton,—it seems to be very clear, on the well-known 

principle that two majorities of the same number must have an 
element common to both, that this element common to both has 
| been telling lies. Mr. Peel prefers to think that in that case the 
| candidates have been too sanguine ;—why not say at once thatthe 
candidates tell lies? It is not simply “sanguine” to say thatyouhave 


| 
| 


| received the promises of a complete majority of voters, when you 


have not. At the municipal election at Reading, two candidates 
declared that they had the personal promises of a majority of the 
electors, but nevertheless they failed, for the promises were not 
| fulfilled. Mr. Peel is, we fear, himself very sanguine, when he 
| tries to think that the Ballot can succeed in its purpose without 
| the help of many thousand lies. 


The news from Bengal is no better. It is reported indeed, on good 
| authority, that Lord Northbrook does not as yet affirm or admit 
a famine in Bengal, but only in Behar and Rajshahye—3,000,00 
population—but the Times’ correspondent reports that news from 
| the threatened districts is ‘‘ despairing,” that the Government wil 
import food for minors’ estates and relief centres when necessary= 
thus admitting that the distress may be as widely scattered as the 
minors’ estates, to which the Board of Revenue acts as the 
Chancellor does to his wards—and that the opium crop ia 
Behar is in serious peril, which means serious peril to the 
budget three or four years hence. ‘The crisis cannot fully arrive 
till March ; but in March, as we have endeavoured to show else- 
where, three millions of people will be on our hands, most pro- 
bably nine millions, and possibly thirty millions. The official mot 
@ordre is,—Do not exaggerate ; but Lord Northbrook, invested 
with plenary powers, is working as hard as ever he can, andi 
the right direction, namely, to get food together. Our only fear 
about him is that he may be a little late with contracts which of 
themselves must strip the provinces to which he can appeal, and 


run freight up to famine rates. 

M. Magne has presented his Budget for 1874 to the Assembly. 
It is a quiet and reasonable document, but shows that the amount 
of expenditure for interest and for temporary payments to the 
Bank will exceed £24,000,000, and that in consequence of the 
withdrawal or failure of certain taxes the deficit will exceed 
£7,080,000. THe gives a strong opinion against meeting this 
deficit by loan, and suggests that it should be met partly 
€1,800,000, but chiefly 


by economies to the extent of 


by additions to taxation, five per cent. being added 
the registration duty, the tax on sugar, beverages, and 


salt, with other slight duties upon judicial documents, bill 
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and imported liquors, and a tax upon wax candles, soda, | of evidence has been deposed on oath. Sir J. Macdonald ought 





pe oils. In other words, if the country will consent to | either to be impeached, or compelled to bring one of his libellers 
d mi a. Pers = litsle a 

8 its sugar, salt, beverages, and artificial lights made a little to trial. 

ha Budget can be made to show a small surplus. The | 


| ‘The papers are full of denunciations of the Police, for violence 
and false swearing in repeated cases. We cannot analyse them 


dearer, the 
galt increase 
and the Assen 
We are glad to see that the Postmaster-General is said to be needs too minute analysis ; but it is certain, from the tone of the 
official harness, and that as yet at least the rumour of magistrates, that since the appointment of Colonel Henderson a 
ation has not been verified. Mr. Monsell has made a/| deterioration has passed over the Force. The men seem savage, 
General. He has given us the halfpenny stamp, and to have contracted a_ distinct dislike for people in 
convenient parcel post, a great extension of the | black cloth, who are constantly accused of being drunk 
_ and some diminished rates of postage with | and disorderly. There is too much interference of every 
= aie countries. And nothing could be more unfair, as all the kind, and a general impression left of the indiscipline which 
no admitted, than to throw upon him any of the respon- | 
gbility for Mr. Lowe’s and Mr. Scudamore’s misunderstand- 
ee e secret of which he was so systematically and 
irregularly kept. If he would only investigate and rectify the 
extraordinary negligence which seems to beset Saturday’s news- | 
paper post, especially in London,—of which every week we hear 
the bitterest complaints,—we do not believe that we could have 
a better Postmaster-General than Mr. Monsell. 


seems the only one likely to raise popular outcry, 


ibly will, doubtless, accept the proposition. : ) 
in these paragraphs without unfairness, as the conduct of the men 





again 
his resign 
good Postmaster- 
the new and very 
ney-order system 
culminated in the mutiny. There are too few superior 
officers in the Force always, but in all such cases it is the Chief 
Commissioner who is responsible, and it is to him that Mr, 
Lowe should direct his chief attention. It should not be for- 
gotten that he insisted, even after a Parliamentary debate, in 
residing at Wandsworth, and that it is tone rather than direct 
discipline which always suffers from the absence of achief. Mr. 
Hughes would cure the Police of “‘ perjury,” if they commit it, in 
six months, 


ings, out of th 





The Bank on Friday raised its rate of discount to 9 per cent., 
and ten is being paid in open market. It is believed that the 
rapid failures going on in America will lead to considerable drafts | 


Lord Grey on Friday published a letter in the Times on the 
Ashantee war which, after the feeble rubbish talked by some of 
from this country, and that the Bank is taking the most stringent | our statesmen and by the Times itself on this question, is like 
The City is exhibiting more sense than usual, and | @ refreshing breeze. He holds that England should hold the 

forts on the Gold Coast by English troops ; should make a Sepoy 
army of Houssas ; should enforce, wherever necessary, peace and 
order, and should levy a revenue of their own. He declines to admit 
that our responsibility is all to our own pockets, with none to 
| Africa ; avers that our trade might be indefinitely increased if 
we but kept order, and asks if the work costs lives, how they can 

The Emperor of Austria opened his Reichsrath in person on | be better spent :—‘ Nor yet are those who die early in the brave 
5th November, and made a speech admitting the excellence of | discharge of their duty, while carrying forward measures having 
the new method of direct popular representation, promising a | for their object the good of an unhappy and degraded race, any 
great many commercial reforms, affirming that economy has | objects of compassion. Far more to be pitied are those who, content 
been very strictly maintained, and calling on the Houses to with their selfish enjoyment of the comforts of civilised life in this 
legislate “ for the completion and reform of the relations between | Juxurious age and country, drag on useless lives to the longest 
the Catholic Church and the State.” The speech is considered | term of years allotted to man.” 
exceedingly liberal, and the Reichsrath is now completely | ; ee 
Central, the Centralists numbering 228, while the advocates of| Canon Heurtley has been making rather a goose of himself. 
Federalism are only 125. This disposes of the old device of | It seems that at the late jubilee dinner of the Union Debating 
secession in order to render legislation impossible, as more than | Society at Oxford, Archbishop Manning, though only a Roman 
half the House is always ready to sit. There are only twenty-four | Catholic Archbishop, was courteously given precedence over two 
Clericals in the Lower House, and of these it is believed that | of the English Bishops, the Bishop of Oxford and the Bishop of 
half, from the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, will probably stay away.) Chichester; and that the worthy Canon, on observing the pre- 
Owing to the number of Centralists as well as of Federalists now | cedence given to the Roman prelate, left the table. He had 
sent up from each province, no province can absolutely secede, | not, he says, thought of coming forward publicly in the 
even (allicia having twenty-one Centralists out of her seventy-| matter; but as public attention has since been drawn to this 
two members. | practical protest of his, he thinks it well to justify it, and he 
does so in a circular which the Times printed yesterday. After 


precautions. 
traders are bearing their losses well; but the next rise may be 


followed by a panic, and the quicker Mr. Gladstone is in London 
the better. It is nothing but the complete confidence entertained 
in him which has staved off the trouble already, and if any one 
big house were to go, the City would be besieged. 





Some importance seems to be attached to the seizure of the 
blockade-runner Virginius six miles from Jamaica by the Spanish 
gunboat Tornado. The Virginius had 165 passengers on board, 
chiefly insurgents, among them a son of Cespedes, the insurgent 
President, and they are all being tried as pirates at Santiago. 
With the Volunteers to overrule the Courts, they will all, of 
course, be executed ; but as they seem all to be Spanish sub- 
jects, there is no right of interference, except on grounds of 
humanity, which would be scouted as ridiculous. It is just 
possible, however, that the Captain-General’s telegram may 
contain some mistake about the distance from Jamaica, and 
that the Virginius may have had American papers, in which 
case the “‘stern resolve” of the Volunteers may be a little 
dangerous, Blockade-runners are not pirates. It is quite useless 
for Castelar to interfere, as the Volunteers have already announced 
to him in very decided terms that if he interferes with slavery 
they will proclaim Don Carlos. It would be well for Spain if 
they did, and if he betook himself to reign in Cuba, but the United 
States might object. 


writing the names of the dignified persons who were postponed to 
{the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Canon Heurtley says :—‘* Now 
[ protest against an arrangement which gave precedence before 
these eminent persons, four of them Peers, to a Commoner 
who is indebted for his rank, whatever it may be, not to our 
Sovereign, but to a foreign Prince who “ neither had nor ought to 


have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity within this realm.” Further, I protest against an arrange- 
ment by which an ecclesiastic who, by submitting to be 
reordained, has repudiated the Orders of the English Church 
as heretical, and consequently null and void, had precedence 
given him before two bishops of that Church. And once more, I 
protest against an arrangement by which this said ecclesiastic had 
precedence given him before the bishop of this diocese in his 
cathedral city.” Dr. Heurtley is indeed on his high horse. But 
what would he have said if a Constantinopolitan patriarch had 
happened to have been an Oxford Union man, and had had 
this precedence conceded him? Should we have had any- 
We publish else sities, tas em al Lord Dufferin’s thing of all this wonderful burst of eloquence ? Would it 

: 3 ne : : - 8 pTo-| not have seemed very natural to him that the foreign ecclesi- 
ceedings in the case of the Ministers accused of accepting pecu-| astic should by courtesy take precedence of our own people ? 
mH tegen ieee 5 lg Sgt ee Of course, Archbishop Manning’s legal rank is simply that of a 
exonerate Lord Dufferin from acting secinebiaiaadne even | octnt . Ne on te ee oe tty ie. 
on the strictest ene om of his met ll it ake rina Set rad nition of foreign ecclesiastical rank should be forbidden, we 
note that, after a Prd iene a ie acy a Macdonald a man has the misfortune to think English ( hurch Orders — 
Government resigned. to pane a direct sobe “a petite Tae | opinion which the Archbishop shares with Mr, Miall 
Centiant of the Canadian Parliament seems to have been credit- 
able, but of course the matter cannot rest there, as not a particle Consols were on Friday 912 to 92, 


and other Dissenters. 
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| but for the extinction of the taste for it, whic Pa: 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | tained only by the free right of criticism. All tes _ — 
i gga | uous men left in France—M. Thiers, M. Gambetta vd Row 
THE MACMAHON DICTATORSHIP. M. Grévy, M. Léon Say, M. Dufaure—are passionately pees 
HE final vote will be taken this morning, and yet near as | to the project, yet they are over-ridden as if they were eae 
the time is, and heavily as the apparent evidence goes children. France has not so much as heard a word of it, Eres 
against us, we are unable to believe that the French Assembly | Paris scarcely knows of it, and yet the well understood hostility 
will yield a majority capable of voting the Dictatorship | both of Paris and France—hostility which, but for a disarm. 
Marshal MacMahon has demanded. Whether his Message | ment, would be evinced in arms—are treated as of no account 
was written by himself, or whether it was composed by | We cannot believe it, and interpret the vote of Wednesday 
his Cabinet, it is a cynically clear demand for the Dictator- | a8 @ surprise vote, obtained before the Left fractions only 
ship for ten years, during which time the Marshal is to have look in one another’s faces and see how strong they were _ 
absolute power over Foreign Affairs, which he says cannot be | before the news could wake up Paris, before the Liberals of 
conducted without guarantees for persistent policy; over the | the House of all shades could be roused by the oratory of a 
Army ; over the Press; and over all municipal institutions. | Thiers to the daring which in France is required to stimulate 
The President declares that the present régime, already as|men to oppose a man who asks for despotic power, and 
repressive as that of the Second Empire, “has neither suffi- | nevertheless may get it. If they resist uselessly, th, 
cient vitality nor authority,” that the Government must be | may all next week be with Henri Rochefort, s0 strangely 
further armed with authority by the laws “to dis- | and so rapidly revenged. But they have two days, they 
courage the factions,” and that the Assembly must “give io | must pass those two days in Paris, and before Saturday 
society a strong and durable Executive power.” Considering | they will have awoke to the enormity of the crime 
that the laws in existence are those of the Second Empire, | they are about to commit, in handing over their Country 
this is nothing less than a demand for Napoleon’s Law of | against her will to a party she detests. In those two days 
Public Safety, under which M. Thiers could be transported to | there will be many meetings, many articles from journals 
Cayenne without a trial,—a request for a real autocracy, which | threatened with suspension, and therefore at liberty to speak 
the Marshal, we can scarcely doubt, will use for silently arming | out; many telegrams from the South, much searching of 
France, revindicating her provinces, and then handing her | hearts in those who, like all members of the Right, mus 
over, bound at once by her victory and her organisation, to| know that their master is deceived, that a military 
the Comte de Chambord. This is scarcely doubtful, as well dictatorship can but result either in Revolution or jp 
from the declarations of his friends as from his own asser- | Napoleon IV., either of which would be fatal to his 
tion, made in the very teeth of his severe sentence on | Cause. There must be difficulties with the Orleans Princes, 
General Bellamarre for expressing dislike to the White Flag, | whose voices still weigh, and who cannot have lost their 
that he had not intervened in the recent struggle. We may, | aspirations so completely as to be content to be subjects of 
however, let that point rest. What is certain is that the |4 soldier qualified for the post only by the selection of the 
Right and Right Centre, failing to summon an unconditioned | Comte de Chambord. It is vain, of course, to trust in any pos- 
King who happened to be too honest to cheat France, have | sible repentance in the Marshal; but there must be qualms in 
summoned an unconditioned Marshal, who is also too honest | the Members of his Government, who must know that they are 
to cheat her, and declares point-blank that he will ride her | playing this game with their heads ; hesitations among those 
down, and have succeeded in obtaining the temporary assent | Conservatives who know that this coup d'état of the rm- 
of the Assembly by 360 to 350, a majority less than the num- | rod cannot permanently succeed, that it will be answered by 
ber of vacant seats. The vote is fortunately not final, being | risings in the provinces and disaffection even in the Army, 
in form only a vote rejecting the reference of the proposal to the | Where 50,000 men voted against the last plébiscite, and 
Committee on Constitutional Laws; but it is to be referred nearly as many must have followed the Generals of 
to a special Committee only for two days, and this morning | Gambetta. Counted and pledged as the members ar, 
the vote is to be taken once for all. It is believed in Paris | they have yet to hear M. Thiers telling them, ip 
in Conservative circles that the majority will be heavier | those words which bring conviction, what the effect of 
than on Wednesday, that the Marshal will be appointed | this vote will be upon the future of France. And we trust, 
Dictator for ten years, that the Assembly will proclaim itself | too, there must be a few even among the Conservatives 
Sovereign for three years more, and that to make assurance | Who are honest, who dislike seeing their country enslaved, 
doubly sure, the vacancies during that period are not to be | and who will help to compel the Assembly to “ wait for light 
filled up. France is not to be consulted; the Constitu-| from below” in a general appeal to the country, before its 
tional laws are to be proposed only by a Conservative | fetters are riveted by men not one of whom the electors would 
Government which cannot be overset—for Marshal | return. We could understand the devotees of Divine Right 
MacMahon, he says, will never separate himself from | setting aside the will of France for some much higher 
that party—and means of repression, unknown even to the | law, we could understand even Orleanists being deceived 
Empire, are to be put in force at once. This astounding pro- | by assurances which gave them some hope of their 
gramme, indefinitely worse than that of the Restoration, | favourite form of government ; but the Divine Right of Ma- 
attracts, it is said, part of the Left Centre; has been, in prac- | Mahon,—what is that ? or how much of constitutionalism will 
tice, once voted by the Assembly ; is supported by malcontents | he even promise? There will be an Assembly, but it is 
of the Right, under orders from Frohsdorf, and has survived | always to vote Tory. There will be a Press, but it must praise 
the strongest attacks from M. Dufaure, a man as Conservative MacMahon. There will be a municipality, say im Paris or 
as Lord Eldon; and a declaration from M. Grévy, who in | Lyons, but the people will have no share in it save the pay- 
England would be called an Old Whig, that the prolongation ment of taxes. There will even be a France, but France with 
of the Marshal’s powers by the Assembly beyond their own | only one right, that of moving as the lancers prick heron. And 
term of sitting was “an illegal and revolutionary ” vote. all this is to be accomp'ished, not by a mighty concurrence 
And yet, in spite of all this, and of much more—of the con- | of the popular voice, such as elected Napoleon to the Preai- 
fidence in Government circles, and of the apparent security of dency, but by a fortuitous majority, so weak that it dare not 
Marshal MacMahon—we cannot believe the project will secure | even order fourteen vacant elections, and in favour not of s 
a majority, cannot credit that powers not even demanded by | man with a magical name, and great, though dreamy power 
the Comte de Chambord should be granted to the King’s | but of a mere soldier, who understands so little of polities 
henchman, cannot even understand why the force which broke | that he thinks obedience enforced by dragoons sufficient for 
up the Monarchical conspiracy should not break up this the strength of a State with which he hopes to beat all Europe. 
audacious intrigue to make a defeated soldier, who does not | 
even claim to be a politician, much less a statesman, the | ame “ _ 
despotic master of France. The Right are sworn to their, MR. WARD HUNT’S CONSERVATISM. 
King, and are even now obeying him, yet they support a man | M R. WARD HUNT made a speech at Northampton o 
who refuses to be called Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. Tuesday which seems to us a perfect specimen of the 
The Right Centre ask for free commerce, for order, and peace, | best school of modern Conservatism. A writer in the Contem- 
and right to accumulate, and yet they elect a military despot | porary Review of this month maintains that the paternal idea of 
certain, before a week is out, to be the mark for the whole | government is at the root of Toryism, as the fraternal ideas at 
Republican hatred of France. The Left Centre desires free- | the root of Liberalism. But though that may apply to Toryist, 
dom, modified by a strong Executive, yet part of it appears to | —such Toryism as Mr. Disraeli’s, for instance,—it certainly does 
have voted, not only for the temporary extinction of freedom, | not apply to mere Conservatism, which would by no means be 
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y to commit itself to the doctrine that the people must | more drastic policy is not as sudden and complete as its own 
willing i chiefly from above, and should not rather be taught | mode of treatment would have been the reverse. The caution 
be _ "a On the contrary, Conservatism would which is so steadily opposed to strong remedies always 
7 oe Don’t change from the paternal to the fraternal form appears in the form of croaking when strong remedies do not 
7 yernment too rapidly, or without the greatest caution ; be | immediately result in strong health. We have often said that 
of go hat there is the capacity for self-government before you | this kind of Conservatism is, in fact, due, in gréat measure, to 
npg but still it is a very good ideal of political institu-| something like weak spirits on political subjects, /.¢., to a partial 
se to make them appeal as much as possible to the in- incapacity to hope much from any change ; and this, no doubt, 
dependent judgment and self-respect of the people. Such, we is the true reason why it not only anticipates so much mischief 
think, would be the view of most true Conservatives, as | from a great chan ge of policy, but suspects it, even when that 
distinguished from Tories, —certainly of such Conservatives as change of policy has been adopted without disastrous issues, 
Lord Derby, and certainly of such Conservatives as Mr. Ward on the apparently inconsistent ground that there is no magic 
Hunt. There is no trace in the speech at Northampton of in the result. none . 
any preference for feudal ideas or paternal government. Mr. Nothing is more charact ristic in Mr. Ward Hunt s speech 
Ward Hunt's Conservatism consists in caution, in distrust of than the way he treats the abolition of Purchase in the Army: 
in the disposition to suggest that as a change can —*“‘I hardly like to allude to the abolition of Purchase, be- 

be tried before it is made, it is dangerous cause J am sitting as one of a Royal Commission to inquire 
1 better to endure the evils we know, than to into it, and on that topic my mouth is sealed. But I will say 


jnnovation, 
very rarely 
to make it, anc 


fly to others which we know not of. That is the sort of sober that they have destroyed a system under which our troops 
Conservatism which has most chance with the English people, always marched to victory, and have introduced another 


though even that will only obtain» ascendancy now and system the merits of which have got to be proved. I will 
then, at times of disappointment, weariness, or sudden dismay | leave it there.” What a depth of predisposition to regard 
caused by the excesses of the revolutionary spirit abroad. If all things that exist as connected together by organic ties, 
an English Conservative be not, above all things, moderate, and, moreover, organic ties which can only be injured by 
there is little chance for him. And it is the greatest possible any sort of modification, this typically Conservative sentence 
testimony to Mr. Disraeli’s talent, that while despising this reveals! We sometimes think that if a genuine Conservative 
humdram type of Conservatism and thirsting to initiate a who had hunted, and hunted successfully, in spite of a 
new and grander policy for the party, he has made him- paralysed arm, were offered the chance of a complete restora- 
self necessary to it, though utterly failing to sympathise | tion of its muscular power, he would decline the offer, with 
in its predominant mood. Mr. Ward Hunt is of quite the remark that such an innovation would destroy “a 
4 different type. See how moderately he speaks of Mr. system” under which he had always been in at the death, 
Gladstone and the legislation of the last five years:—|and introduce in its place new conditions, “the merits of 
“No one can say that the Government of Mr. Gladstone had | which have still to be proved.” There is no extravagance 
not its full swing during that period. Mr. Gladstone had only | in the comparison, for we have all of us seen other and greater 
to indicate a policy, and by holding up his finger he had an| armies prospering as ours can hardly hope to prosper, in 
immense majority ready to follow him into the lobby. If his| spite of their never having had the specially disabling malady 
legislation has failed, the Opposition cannot be blamed, for it | due to the Purchase system ;—but, nevertheless, in the depths 
was powerless to obtain the insertion of even a single qualify- | of their hearts our Conservatives cling to the notion that the 
ing clause during the first three years of this Parliament. I bad accident of the system is part of the secret of the system's 
do not say that everything is to be deprecated which was done | success. Timid caution can go no further than the supposition 
by that majority. Mr. Gladstone is a man possessed of one of | that an embarrassment which, as far as any one can see, 
the finest intellects this country has ever produced, and there simply diminishes power in every direction, may possibly 


are other men of high intellectual attainments in his Govern- be the spell which ensured success. And yet Mr. 
ment, who are no doubt influenced by a desire for their; Ward Hunt insists on calling his type of Conservatism “a 
country’s welfare. I am not prepared, therefore, to condemn Conservative party of progress :"°—‘ There are two parties 


all they have done ; but I must say that a great deal of the| of progress in this country. There is the Conservative party 
legislation which we owe to them will, I believe, result in| of progress on the old lines of the Constitution, and there is 
disaster to this country.”’ If we contrast that with the famous | the Radical party, whose progress is revolution, abolition, and 
“blunder and plunder” manifesto of his chief, we see at once | knocking down everything. I will give you an illustration. A 
the vast difference of temper between Mr. Ward Hunt's caution /man has an orchard which does not yield as much fruit as it 
and Mr. Disraeli’s heroic mood. A true Conservative always | used to do, and he asks the advice of his friends. One recom- 
“hedyes.” He isseldom prepared to say that anything which | mends him to prune the trees, and cut out the dead wood, and 
has been done by a great Parliament is wholly bad. Herarely | mulch and manure the ground. The other says, ‘ Blaze .and 
thinks that anything which a very large party proposes to do| number the trees, and sell them off by auction.’ That is the 
is wholly destitute of plausible pretext. But he always, difference between the two parties.” Of course the use 
sees the worst side of every change that is still new, and the of the word “progress” in connection with such a creed 
most risky side of every change that is as yet only proposed.|is only a new sort of political hedging. The true Con- 
His balance of careful considerations always brings him to the! servative is so cautious that he will not lose the advan- 
conclusion that a great change already effected ought either to | tage of the word “ progress,” even though his type of 
have been postponed till more light (enough of which would never progress is the progress of the snail which retires into its 
have come if we had waited for him) had been thrown on the | shell as a measure of precaution some dozen times in every 
subject, or else that it ought to have been guarded by conditions | inch. The word, nevertheless, isa popular word, and it is well 
and modifications which would have taken all the significance | to lay claim to it. Nor is Mr. Ward Hunt’s parable very appo- 
out of it. As for a change still to come, such a Conservative | site. What the Liberals have done with regard to those old 
always sees so very strongly the danger of doing anything except orchard trees which do not bear fruit as they formerly did, 
by gradual stages, that if he had been called into counsel as to the may be better represented by the precautions of a certain true 
creation of the earth, he would have interposed a bog between | Liberal who deprecated cutting down the tree at once, but 
every river and the firm land, and made a quicksand of the | suggested that it would be well to dig about it and dung 
sea-shore. And yet when more courageous legislation fails it, saying, “If it bear fruit, well; if not, then cut it 


+ . ” , . 
to make a sudden cure—when the great reforms in Ireland, for! down.” Only Mr. Ward Hunt and his party would re- 
instance, instead of annihilating discontent, only transform! move the whole of the Guano islands, bringing but one 


treason and rebellion into a legal and constitutional agitation— | cask per voyage, to the old orchard, before they would 
he expresses contempt at the result, and points out that Home cut down a single tree. Still, we respect this type of 
Rule, because it is advocated by some of the middle-class Irish, | Conservative, and recognise fully its use as drag or brake, to 
18 more formidable than Fenianism, which was confined to! prevent the too rapid progress of the Liberals, But if the 
the lowest class. We should re ply that when an acute Government were to get into the hands of such a party for 
disease has been overcome, and a chronic indisposition, even | any long time together, why, the result woald be like going in 
though it affects a larger surface in the body politic,!a train whose guard reverses the action of the engine and 
succeeds it, a good deal has been effected towards the recovery | applies the brake as soon as there seems to be any danger 
of the patient. But it is‘a characteristic symptom of the type that the last station will be left behind. Mr. Ward Hunt's 
of Conservatism which Mr. Ward Hunt represents, that while | Conservatism is of an excellent type, in a country where 
it always recommends the most gradual of gradual measures | there is no want of locomotive power and of engine-drivers 

3 funny assumption that he values, 


by way of cure, it is very foreboding indeed if the result of a; who will use it. Dut his 
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and indeed uses, the locomotive power he so much dreads, | Dutch system of summary retribution. Let distress 
is merely one of the illusions due to the habit of pre-| not say famine, strike those districts, and we may lente 
cautionary measures,—to that Conservative state of mind millions of people in as many months. Nonsense ! official my 
which makes its adherents plead that they are in the best will say, Hooghly is only thirty miles from Calcutta Ye 
sense progressive, only because they are aware that to own) but the county is as large as Suffolk, is almost dest 
that they are not so, would be to lose adherents, and put) tute of roads, has twice the population of Belgium mile fe 








vhemselyes eventually out of the running. mile, contains cities of which no one but the magistrate ¢ 
——— heard the name, one of them with 30,000 people alk 
a. ® owned by the sternest Zemindars in the country, W 
THE POSSIBLE FAMINE IN BENGAL. /and we are trying not to write sensationally —the dificult g 


HE one great fear which we entertain about the Bengal feeding the three Counties flooded by the Damoodah, with 2] 
Famine is that the official imagination may not catch | inches of rain wanting, will be equal to the difficulty of feedin 
fire, that action may be delayed until it is too late, and that | Orissa. Whence is the food to come? Burmah, Ava 
the grand difficulty of all, the difficulty of collecting actual | Chittagong? In other words, supposing every other difficalty 
food, may escape attention. There is a tendency in the offi- | overpassed, two millions of people are with their surplus tin 
cial mind to believe that everything which is disagreeable is | to feed three, the Government bringing it all by steamers, » 
exaggerated, which sometimes, as in Orissa, produces the worst | craft which will make a three months’ business of loadin 
results, while there is a distinct resolution to keep all tasks | sailing, and unloading again in Calcutta, whence the Lien. 
within the limits of the possible. There is, too, a dislike to | tenant-Governor must transport it in sequestrated carts, taken 
believe in private telegrams, which is natural enough, but|as we take them in war time, over the roadless plain, int; 
which very often leads to the most absurd consequences, |every cranny and nook of a forest Yorkshire. But there 
English journals very often employing agents much better | are other difficulties. Can the Duke of Argyll trust ay one 
accredited and much abler than the Foreign-Office employes.| of these provinces? Has he asked any single Hamby, 
What chargé Waffaires in Greece, for instance, can be / importer whether he will give up a pound of his contract rice, 
compared for one instant in authority with the 7imes’|say in Arracan, where it is bought up by fierce competitor, 
correspondent in Greece? or what Minister in Italy in the | chiefly agents of Hamburg brandy-makers, till, as a missionary 
bad times, except Sir James Hudson, knew anything, com-| once said to us, the crop is raked with a small-tooth comb? 
pared with the quiet man whom the Neapolitan Govern-| Much of the Burmese and Chittagong crop is bought up in the 
ment tried for years to suppress, punish, or if necessary kill? | same way, and the ultimate reliance must, we suspect, be placed 
It is clear that some such want of imagination exists at the| on the non-stricken districts of Bengal,—Dacca, for example, 
India Office, for though we fully believe, can indeed be cer-| is not mentioned yet ; and Madras. Our readers will then hare 
tain, that the Viceroy’s hands have been absolutely untied, | only to work out the following problem :—Given an army 
and himself left to do all he will, still we can see from the| without discipline—say of only 3,000,000 if you like, but as we 
daily papers that the Duke of Argyle has not returned from | believe, certainly of nine, and possibly of thirty millions—to by 
Inverary to London,—an impossibility, if he fully believed | fed over an occupied territory, what kind of Commissariat 
that thirty millions out of two hundred millions of | will suffice for the work, and what amount will that Commis. 
Her Majesty’s subjects specially entrusted to him were | sariat spend? We quite admit that the Bengalee, poor fellow! 
in danger of starvation. In India the Viceroy has de-| with his slight strength and keen wit, can be fed on little, that 
scended from the cool and pleasant Swiss retreat, which will | one meal of rice a day will keep him alive after a fashion ; but 
one day cost us the Empire, a month before his time, has} his one meal does not mean the sort of quantity a cook puts 
broken up ceremonial arrangements of great importance, and /|in a rice pudding, but at least a pound, and what will that 
is engaged in the hottest of cities in daily conferences with | pound cost when it has not to be grown on his own land, but 
rice-dealers and all manner of disagreeable people. Even he, | carried hundreds of miles in boats or carts seized for the 
however, is believed to be a little over-confident, and we do| occasion? Ask an army contractor what he would do it for, 
not wonder at it. It is impossible to stand in Bengal, with | collection, sea transit, land transit, and distribution included, 
its endless fruit-jungle and rice-fields, and believe in a} with this proviso against him, that he must not grind his rice, 
coming famine in the territory which for ninety-nine years | The threatened danger to the opium crop we think little of, that 
in every hundred could feed all India from its surplus. | will be partly repaid in higher prices, and by an unusual crop in 
The province of Bahar and the district of Rajshahye, or | Malwah, but of the danger of this people, incomparably the first 
say, 3,000,000 of people, are, however, acknowledged on| in India as far as brain is concerned, the only race which would 
all hands to be stricken; but there seems to be but partial give us a plébiscite, the only one which makes India solvent 
realisation of the danger elsewhere, and it is carefully men-|—the whole surplus revenue comes from their ungarrisonel 
tioned, even in the Times’ correspondence, that there is | districts—is matter for us all, and most of all for the officials. 
plenty of time, for the pinch will not seriously come till) We believe they will do their duty fully, but they will doit 
March. |all the more fully if England seems to care for and under- 
And yet, in spite of all this, the danger which the Zimes is | stand their toil. This is no case for Lord Mayors’ meetings, 
so firmly and, we must say, conscientiously, pointing out, is and demonstrations of that kind, even if followed by a large 
real, and, moreover, is acknowledged. The sentence in the subscription. Bengal wants no alms, any more than Holland 
telegram of Wednesday that the reports from the districts are | does, but she does want the steady, persistent demand of the 
despairing’? means, we have every reason to believe, that as | English public and of Parliament that the Indian Govern- 
is natural, official private letters are much less guarded ment shall keep these people alive, if they have to ask for 
than public reports; but look at that strange sentence in 2 loan to do it. If the City is in a charitable fit, an 
the very middle of the Times’ telegram, so utterly unintel-| wants to do something, let it telegraph for a message 0 
ligible to the English public and so menacing to the initiated. | a thousand words each from three of the greatest exporting 
Food is to be provided for the minors’ estates. | That| houses in Calcutta, and so inform itself of the probable 
means that the Revenue Board, the most experienced, can- | business facts. 
tankerous, and over-thrifty Board in Calcutta, /nows that there 


is universal danger, and as regards the estates of which it is y aA 10) 
trustee—say, a thousand or so scattered over the length and THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
breadth of the land—meets it with the earliest possible decision. HE papers just arrived from Canada, despatches from Lord 
We ask any Anglo-Indian out of office if he can conceive of the Dufferin to Lord Kimberley, throw very little light 


Bengal Revenue Board spending one solitary sixpence upon | the great Pacific Railway Scandal, for which the Dominion Pat- 
a precaution it did not believe to be indispensable? And _liament has just dismissed the Ministry ; but they throws gre 
if the tenantry on these estates, which are everywhere , deal upon Lord Dufferin’s action in the matter, and incidentally 
and more kindly managed than any others, are in danger, raise and settle some most curious questions of constitution! 
why are the estates around them free from apprehension? procedure. It may be remembered that when the Seands! 
Why there are three zillahs, or counties—Burdwan, Hooghly, first assumed formidable dimensions, the Dominion Parliamet' 
and another—which for ten years, ever since Government had just been informed thatit would be prorogued on August Is, 
broke down the dykes of the Damoodah, have been ravaged by and a Committee of the Canadian House of Commons was * 
a typhoid which never ends, and at this moment threatens to ting to investigate the conduct of the accused Cabinet. Publi 
cost the State more in quinine than the dykes ever did, or opinion, or at least a large section of public opinion, excite 
even the astounding plunder for which the dykes afforded an by the “ McMullen letters,” immediately demanded that er 
easy pretext, and which made English Engineers long for the liament should at once be called together, so that, im fact, 
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ote of want of confidence in the Ministry might be passed 

v re “ e y . . . 

8 pu e Governor-General, therefore, found himself in 
Ute *.¢ . . 

. absurd position :—He had a Cabinet on which he 


this almost 


a. Saw « _- , thie 7A 7 ing . 
was bound to rely for advice, yet which he was bound in som: 


sy or other to try, on charges which, if proved, would be 
esl to their careers; and the relics of a Parliament sitiing 
which wanted to vote the Cabinet down, while the Ministry 
all the while were demanding the fullest and most unsparing 
inquiry. He himself was absent from Ottawa, settling 
a } yynestions in Prince Edward's [sland and on his 
difficult qu ’ 
return found all the fat in the fire,—newspapers abusing 
him, Opposition candidates to the number of nearly half the 
nanding that there should be no prorogation, and 

House aet 5 } 4 

the Cabinet pretty evidently, though he does not say so, at 
its wits’ end. Under such circumstances, as we maintained, a 
7: + who has to guard ¢wo interests and not one—the welfare 
Viceroy W “ 

of Canada and the welfare of the Empire—has on the latter 
behalf a constitutional right to order full inquiry into his 
Ministers’ conduct without dismissing them, and without, 
though not against, a Parliamentary sanction. His responsi- 
‘lity anada compels him to submit the whole question to 
bility to J 1 
Parliamentary vote when attainable, but his responsibility to 
England binds him to order full, searching, and independent 
inquiry at once. The Parliament might be corrupt or might be 
‘satious. The Zimes, however, condemned this doctrine, allegin 
,actio ging 
that Lord Dufferin in refusing to delay the prorogation demanded 
had acted in breach of the Constitution. Asit has now turned 
out, however, neither theory was in fairness applicable to Lord 


Dofferin. He could not have delayed the prorogation, if he 
would. Already, at the first news of their coming release, 
Members had scattered too widely for recall. Some 


were in England, others across the Rocky Mountains, some 
returned to their homes in Victoria, 4,000 miles from the 
capital. It was so late in the season that it was impossible to 
recall them, and Lord Dufferin, as he himself says, felt it his 
duty to guard the rights of all the Provinces under his control, 
and not allow a grave constitutional question to be settled in 
the absence of the representatives of entire Provinces. In 
taking this high ground he was undoubtedly right, as right as 
the Queen would be in vetoing an Act which disfranchised 
Wales for a single Session or a single vote; and he was, more- 
over, strictly within the Zimes’ theory of the Constitution, for 
Sir James Macdonald and the Cabinet thoroughly agreed with 
him, and to make his course more easy agreed also that Parlia- 
ment should meet within two months. Lord Dufferin, there- 
fore, in the strictest constitutional manner, had obtained time 
for inquiry into the conduct of his Ministers, whom he could 
not dismiss unheard, and yet had secured the absolute right 
of Parliament to judge finally on their fitness to continue 
members of the Dominion Government. These, as it seems 
to us, were the precise ends to be obtained. 

Nothing could be more constitutional, but the rage of the 

Opposition, who hoped to have crushed an irresistible Ministry, 
which has gathered many hatreds on its head, grew red-hot, 
and Lord Dufferin was attacked in terms unusual in England, 
and nearly as violent as those of which Americans think 
nothing. Unable to interfere with the prorogation, they fell 
foul of the inquiry, which, as they unhesitatingly declared, 
was intended to supersede the rights of the House of Commons. 
The facts of the appointment were, however, as follows :— 
Parliament had appointed a Committee of Inquiry, consist- 
ing of three friends and two opponents of Sir John Macdonald, 
and these Lord Dufferin, always with the advice of his Ministers, 
appointed Royal Commissioners, leaving them, in fact, under 
another name, to carry out the function imposed on them by 
Parliament. The Opposition members of the Committee, 
he wever, Mr. Blake and Mr. Dorion, refused to accept their 
appointment, leaving the Commission composed only of Sir 
John Macdonald’s friends. As that was absurd, Lord 
Dufferin proposed and his Ministers sanctioned tlie 
appointment of a Commission composed of three Judges,— 
all men selected on account of their character for 
probity and intelligence, a character not denied to them 
by the Upposition. Their Report, a very vague one, as we 
understand, has been submitted to Parliament, with whom it 
rested absolutely to order a new inquiry, to pass a vote of want 
of confidence, or to support Sir John Macdonald and his 
friends ; and their decision then would doubtless be guided by 
letters which the leader of Opposition, Mr. Huntington, re- 
fused to produce before the three Judges, but retains, as he 
affirms, in his hands. They have adopted the second course, 
though for reasons which have not reached England. 
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Lord Dufferin was absolutely within his right; but he pro- 
duces another argument of his own, which is much more for- 
midable, and raises a question even yet more difficult to decide. 
He says, in the beginning of his despatch of the 18th August, 

Again, as an Imperial officer, it was my duty to watch with 
especial care over Imperial interests. The allegation current 
against my Ministers and others was that they had frauda- 
lently dealt with certain monetary trusts, voted indeed by the 
Parliament of Canada, but guaranteed, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the Imperial Government. This being so, I was 
evidently bound, apart from any action of the Canadian House 
of Commons, whose powers of scrutiny seemed for the present 
of small avail, to obtain satisfaction in regard to these matters 
by any constitutional methods within my reach. Indeed, from 
this point of view, it was not the Ministry of the day—who 
are but an evanescent Committee of Parliament—but the 
Parliament of Canada itself, that was responsible to Great 
Britain in respect of any malversation which might have 
occurred,—as having confided the disposal of these interests to 
improper agents.’ There is the real rub of the whole situa- 
tion. Suppose a Colonial Parliament not only to sympathise 
with any set of incriminated Ministers, and being corrupt itself, 
resolutely and persistently to whitewash them, what, then, 
would be the power, or the position, or the duty of the Viceroy 
or other representative of the British Government ? He cannot 
dismiss Ministers so supported. He cannot go on working with 
Ministers so accused, and he cannot dissolve more than once, 
for that may simply be to place himself in still greater oppo- 
sition to his people. Something nearly approaching to that has 
occurred in American State history, especially in Alabama, and 
we can see no remedy at all, except in the addition to Colonial 
Constitutions of a Supreme Court, competent to try and to punish 
anybody accused by the Head of the Executive of taking 
bribes, even if Parliament defended him. Lord Dufferin seems 
to think it quite impossible to allow suspicion to be a ground 
of removal, inasmuch as the intolerable recklessness of accu- 
sation produced by the intensity of party feeling in Canada 
would soon leave him, or at all events his Lieutenant- 
Governors, without competent advisers at all, but the limita- 
tion of the right of prosecution to the Executive would be a 
sufficient guarantee. We see no reason whatever as yet fora 
verdict against the Canadian Ministry, but we see the greatest 
reason to distrust the practice of leaving acquittal or sentence 
to minute Parliaments and electorates, who may be willing, like 
Londoners in 1768 to condone any extent of personal vicious- 
ness in favour of political support. The risk of penal servitude 
arrests or diminishes forgery, and we cannot see why it should 
not arrest the development of any habit of plundering the 
public. The Minister would fear the Court, if he did not fear 
the Parliament, and would have every external motive every- 
body else has for keeping his hands clean. These remarks, of 
course, do not apply to Canada, where Ministers are not even 
accused of accepting money for themselves, but even there we 
think there is one failure in their case. Why did they not 
bring a common action for libel, and so compel everybody con- 
cerned to give evidence on oath, and clear up the whole case ? 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
BISHOPS. 


MHE Bishops have, we may suppose and hope, certain 
‘| consolations to sustain them amidst the tribulations of 
the world in which, as well as in the Church, they are to some 
extent potentates. But these tribulations are many, and none 
perhaps is worse than the zeal of those who urge them to 
show their Apostolic succession by lending their full influence 
to the working of that sacerdotal system by which their office 
is magnified and through the rejection of which their office 
must certainly suffer a certain loss of dignity and importance. 
It must be hard enough for a Bishop to deny the truth of a 
view which makes Bishops absolutely essential, even though 
he knows perfectly well, as a man of the world, that if that 
view were embodied in daily action, the Bishops as prelates of 
Parliament would very soon indeed cease to exist Yet at 
present, their greatest thorns in the flesh are certainly not the 
men who make light of the Episcopate, and advocate disestab- 
lishment and disendowment, but the men who magnify the 
Episcopal office, and only scold the Bishops for thinking so much 
less highly of it than they do. Here, for instance, is Mr. Orby 
Shipley attacking them at great length and very cleverly in 
the last number of the Contemporary Review, for the feeble 
and indecisive way in which they expressed themselves at the 
recent meeting of Convocation on the subject of “Sacramental 
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Confession.” He draws out all their admissions, qualifi- | pretty clear that, with these qualifications, the Bish 
cations, hesitations, cautions, balancings, in long and most | thought there was something more in confession go limites 
careful array before them, and forces on his readers the | than a permissible and natural request for advice in a differ 
inference that the prelates who spoke on that occasion, | moral situation. They were all haunted by the idea which : 
except apparently the Bishop of Chichester, either did not | manifestly half retained and half deprecated in our Com 
know their own minds, or did not dare to say their| munion Service, that a priest will have some sort of office 
minds, or were in both mental conditions at once,—doubt | power to help a penitent, some power which does not belo 
as to what they really thought, and reluctance to declare in | to bim as an individual, but as a priest. They none of thee 


(say 





public what they thought they thought. And yet the truth | ventured to suggest that if the penitent went for advice 
is, as it is, in our opinion, easy to show, that the poor /to his own mother or sister, it would, if he had perfect moral 
Bishops make precisely the same kind of ambiguous declara- | trust in her, be rather better than if he went to the ip, 
tions on the subject of Confession, as those who drew up|cumbent of his parish. We cannot find indeed that Me. 
our formularies centuries ago. Nothing can be more care-| Orby Shipley has given us any quotations justifying his otroap 
fully ambiguous than these formularies. They represent the | assertion that the Bishops “dogmatically assert their belief 
state of mind of theologians who were giving up what they must, | in priestly absolution without any qualification whatever.” and 
and retaining what they could, of the older conceptions. They | we do not at all doubt that some of the Bishops referred to 
gave up the priestly form of absolution, “I absolve,” in the | wouldstrongly reject any such view,—/.¢., if priestly absolution 
regular public services of the day, and exchanged it for a decla- | is to mean anything more than a declaration of the terms of 
ration that God himself absolves all “ who truly repent and | God’s pardon for sin, which Christian laymen, no legs than 





unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel,’”—a very safe assertion ; | priests, would have equal authority tomake. But the wordgof 


but in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, which was | the Prayer-book so far bind them that they do not venture ty 
not liable to popular animadversion, they left the form, “ by | recommend a penitent’s applying for spiritual advice to the 
his [Christ's] authority committed to me, I absolve thee | person in whom, of all others, he has the most perfect mor] 
from all thy sins.” Again, in the public Communion Service, confidence, but prefer to consider the claims of a parochial 
they dispensed with all but a general confession of sins, | incumbent as higher than the claims of mere moral strength 
expressly declaring that only in case a man could not/and delicacy. The Bishops halt between two opinions, just 
come to the Communion “with a full trust in God’s mercy | as does our Prayer-book. They do not, as far as we can se, 
and with a quiet conscience,” was it desirable for him to go/ give in their adherence even to “priestly absolution,” and 
to some priest whom he trusted to get “further com-| certainly not to “sacramental confession.” But they do not 
fort or counsel”; and even then it does not appear that|go with what Mr. Orby Shipley calls the “ disordered imagi. 
the priest was to absolve him, in the first person and by | nation” of the present writer, who certainly holds that all 
the priestly formula; but “by the ministry of God’s holy|that is good in the result of confession can be got out 
Word he” was to “receive the benefit of absolution, together |of any layman whose moral nature can be thoroughly 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of his con-| trusted. The Bishops cannot be expected to throw ove 
science, and avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness.” But then, | the priestly order quite so unceremoniously. They take part 
in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, which could never | in a service which makes a great deal of show of creating the 
be a popular service, the attitude towards Confession is very | priestly order by the imposition of hands, and of course, they 
different, and is not put solely on the quieting of the | are apt to regard the priest as something more than a man with 
scruples and doubtfulness of an individual conscience ; for the | a high calling,—high, that is, if it be a real calling,—which is 
sick person shall ‘‘be moved to make a special confession of | all that we can admit him to be. 
his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty| But really, on the whole, can we much blame the Bishops 
matter,”—and that, apparently, whether he can or cannot quiet | for not taking a more distinct view of confession than the 
his own conscience herein,—‘‘after which confession the priest | Prayer-book takes? Mr. Orby Shipley takes, no doubt, a 
shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it),” and ab- | much more distinct view of confession than the Bishops, but 
solve him after the far more directly sacerdotal fashion we have that is only because he is so much more distinct also than 
before referred to. Hence it is perfectly clear that the compilers | the Prayer-book, because he would have made the public 
of our Prayer-book took much more pains to get rid of the| service, as well as the private, enforce the “sacrament of 
sacerdotal idea in the popular services than in the private; and| penance”’ on all penitents, and probably would even have 
that they left a good many traces of genuine Roman Catholic | made the private services themselves decidedly more dogmatic 
doctrine in the private services. Of course therefore it is quite | than they are. Our own view, again, is much more distinct 
open to any Churchman to take whichever interpretation he| than that of the Bishops; but then, again, ours also is 
pleases, that suggested by the public services or that suggested by | much more distinct than the Prayer-book, which clearly con- 
the private, and interpret the other according to the type he has | tains the result of a hesitating compromise on the subject. 
selected. Mr. Orby Shipley may, if he likes, point to the private | We submit that we must not expect the Bishops to be in 
service, and declare that since this is the one which contains | general more distinct than their formularies, and that itis 
the most explicit declaration of doctrine, it should govern the | the mischief of a system which attains a very wide compre 
interpretation of the public services. Or the Protestants may | hension by including sometimes almost contradictory, and cer- 
fairly point to the public services, and declare that as these show | tainly directly inconsistent conceptions, that it does so at the 
the change which was made where it was thought most needful | cost of encouraging a hesitating, halting frame of mind in 
and desirable to make it, they should be the standard, and that | those who administer such a system. We should like to see 
we are at liberty to interpret the private service, where corre- | the National Church as comprehensive as it now is, without #0 
sponding changes were neglected, in the milder sense suggested | much necessity for reconciling what are in reality conflicting 
by the public services. Or again, it is possible to take a sort | modes of theological thought. We don’t want at all to se 
of feeble mediate position between the two classes of services, | the Ritualists excluded from the Church, but we confess we 
and say that confession is often useful and absolution (of a| see great inconvenience in the present mode of including them, 
sort) always necessary, but that the Catholic and Protestant | namely, by forcing on liberal theologians very uncongenial 
doctrines are both wrong, and that something between the | forms of expression, for which theyare only compensated, if that 
two, not very definable, and which it is not particularly | be compensation, by seeing the Ritualists compelled to accept 
desirable to define, is right. other, to them, equally uncongenial forms of expression, which 
And it seems to us that this last is, on the whole, the kind | are quite congenial to the Broad Churchman. In the meantime, 
of impression which the Bishops, in their very cautious utter- | however, surely it is very hard to blame the Bishops for being 
ances on the subject of Confession, as summarised by Mr. | what our system makes them. It is all very well to say, with 
Orby Shipley, meant to give. They were all very strong on/| Mr. Orby Shipley, that the social vices of the age, the fraud, 
the point that it is only exceptional confession which is | the laxity, the voluptuousness, the selfishness, call aloud for 
authorised; that it is only confession in the case where the | Confession astheircure. But the answer is, first, that the great 
penitent cannot convince himself that he is fit to take the | sinners will not come to Confession, unless their consciences 
Communion without ghostly advice, that it is authorised ;— | have already been awakened; and that if they have, there 
and further, that no pressure should be put on any one to/ no evidence in our past history that the habit of confession t 
confess ; that it must be his or her own spontaneous wish | man is more likely to secure their penitence than the habit of 
which leads to the confession, and not any ecclesiastical advice | confession to God alone. The Bishops may not be, as a class, 
te confess ; and that habitual confession is always bad, as well | most purely disinterested of men. It is exceedingly likely that 
as any hope of ridding yourself of personal responsibility by | poorer men and humbler men are more filled with the moral 
taking another into counsel. On the other hand, it is| enthusiasm of the priest's office, and have a purer desire to 
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make men holy. 
only pr 
There 1 

robably knows. 


Bishops take a v1 . > I 
the whole, to the compromise contained in the formularies 


by which they are bound, than either the Spectator on the one 
hand, or Mr. Orby Shipley on the other. 








INSECT CIVILISATION. 
HE newer natural science is to some extent bewildering in more 
ways than one. We have heard so much lately of the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of man, that far more curious matters 
have been thrown into the shade, matters which might affect, not 
perhaps our view of revelation, but our general view of the universe, 
still more seriously. The latest inquiries into the habits of the lower 


ani 


But still it is idle to talk as if they could | duced into the nests of the less civilised, its species is at once 
ove their zeal by encouraging the habit of confession. | respected, and it is received with such hospitality as rude 
is another side to that question, as Mr. Orby Shipley | races generally showed to wandering Europeans till taught by 
And certainly, as far as we can see, the| experience to fear their unscrupulous ways; but if one of 
iew of the subject much more conformable, on | the beetles which the better educated ants have, say, domes- 


ticated, be thus introduced, instead of being treated with any- 


! . es . 

thing of the same respect, it is at once treated just as savages 
| treat our imported cows or sheep, or even horses,—as material for 
| the butcher's shop,—without any appreciation of the more refined 


| uses to which it may be put. 


Even this less subtle suggestion 


| as to the varying degrees of civilisation attained by various tribes 
of ants, opens up a rather startling field of speculation, If there be 


insects possessing a larger number of domestic animals than man 
has pressed into his service, and yet if this be not a mere matter 
of instinct, but of acquired art, to which even other tribes of the 


very same species of ant have not yet attained, then there may be 
| progress, there may be discovery, there may be inventive genius and 


mals has elicited the evidence of a degree of complexity in the | investigation among the ants,—just as there may be artistic genius, 
social institutions of some classes of animals which suggests that | something in the nature of the creative power which makes a 


certain characteristics which we suppose to be purely human, might salon delightful, amongst the birds whose elaborate entertainments 
pelong to tribes of animals for which we have never been accus- | Mr. Gould has described for us. But if so, then there must be 
tomed to entertain much respect. Not long ago, in an article on the | also ants of master minds, there must be what some deep-hearted 
intellectual powers of birds, we referred to the curious evidence, mystic among the ants, some Carlylian ant of the race Lasius niger, 
which Mr. Darwin has quoted at length in his work on the origin | might call heroes, and declare to be worthy of hero-worship. The 
of man, as to the gay social meetings, the elaborately decorated | ant which first discovered that aphides might be kept and milked, 
§2) ' » : 
rendezvous, and the graceful dances, of the Bower birds; and | if such an ant there were, must have been a patriarch worthy of 


now we have Sir John Lubbock, in the learned little book* which he | historic fame. 


Even the red ant which first introduced slavery, 


has just published on the origin and metamorphoses of insects, | though we might call him worse than a Jefferson Davis among ants, 
suggesting that possibly some kinds of ants may have a religious would have been a great hero to the Carlylian ant aforesaid, and 
feeling towards a certain species of beetle, and that if that be not | would very likely have been hymned by him as having deserved the 
the case, they may at least be credited with having a much larger gratitude of the enslaved ant, black Quashee, himself, as well as 


number of domesticated animals than human beings. 
quote the whole passage in which this notion is thrown out :— 
formed by the 


“Ants are very fond of the honey-dew which is 


We will | of the whole tribe of red ants who were exempted from toil and 


enabled to devote their learned leisure to more liberal pursuits, by 


the discovery. Nay, there might even be a Toussaint L’Ouver- 


Aphides, and have been seen tc tap the Aphides with their antenna, as | ture among the black ants, to liberate them from the service of 


emit some of the sweet secretion. 
ich lives on the roots of grass, and some ants 


keeping them, in fact, just as we do 


if to induce them to 
species of Aphis wl 
collect these into their 





nests, 








cows. One sy 

of a black kind, which then do everything for their masters. Ants 
also keep a variety of beetles and other insects in their nests. That 
they have some reason for this seems clear, because they readily 
attack any unwelcome intruder; but what that reason is, we do not yet 
know. If these insects are to be regarded as the domestic animals of 
the ants, then we m1 admit that the ants possess more domestic 





it has not been shown that the beetles pro- 
to the ants; and yet there are some remark- 
sr, found, excepting in ants’ nests, which are 


animals than we do. 
duce any secretion of use 
able Sf ecies, rarely, if ev« 


| 


| 


Phere is @/the red, and in his turn to be seized and imprisoned by the 


white ants. Nay, seriously, if there be real progress among ants 


‘ed ant does no work for itself, but makes slaves | of any race, if there be tribes of Lasius niger which have domesti- 


cated more kinds of insects than man has domesticated of other 
animals, and which have consciously improved on their ancestors 
in this respect, it would be impossible to deny that there must 
have been discoverers and reformers amongst them, and that 
Nor is 
this suggestion limited to any one region of the animal world. A 
French savant the other day declared that the swallows of Rouen 


it was not instinct, but intellect which made them so. 


lind and apparently helpless, and which the ants tend with much care. | had improved on the architecture of the ordinary swallow, by 
} making what may be called balconies for their young ones to sit 


rards these blind beetles as true domestic animals, 
has recorded some interesting observations on the relations between one 
of them (Claviger Duv and the ants (Lasius niger) with which 
lives, This species of Claviger is never met with except in ants’ nests, 
though, on the other hand, there are many communities of Lasius which 
possess none of these beetles; and M. Lespés found that when he 


M. Lespés, who r 


} 
wel 





placed Clavigers in a nest of ants which had none of their own, the 
beetles were immediately killed and eaten, the ants themselves being, 
on the other hand, kindly received by other communities of the same | 
species. He concludes from these observations that some communities 
lvanced in civilisation than others: the suggestion is 


of ants are more a 
4 is, and the fact curiously resembles the experience of 
have endeavoured to introduce domestic animals among 
3; but M. Lespés has not yet, so far as I am aware, 
letails of his observations, without which it is impossible 
led opinion. I sometimes wondered whether the 
y feeling of reverence for these beetles; but the whole 
s yet very obscure, and would well repay careful study.” 


have 





Perhaps we may assume that Sir John Lubbock is having a quiet 
joke at the expense of the clergy, when he suggests that perhaps 
4 special reverence may be felt by the ants for a blind species of 
beetle, otherwise useless to it and helpless, which it never- 
theless ‘‘tends with great care,”—in other words, we suppose, 
that the ants may look upon the blind beetles as domestic 
chaplains, or even perhaps as idols which have power te bring 
good or bad fortune on the families which tend them. But 
M. Lespis, whom he quotes, is evidently serious in thinking 
that certain tribes of the black ant are as much more civilised 
than other tribes of the same insect as certain races of men 
are than and Sir John Lubbock, too, is evidently 
serious when he remarks that the conduct of the barbarous ants 
in killing and eating the beetles which the more civilised 
80 carefully tend, curiously resembles the conduct of savages 
mn killing and eating the cows or sheep which navigators 
introduce among them for the sake of the milk and wool, but 
in which savages can see nothing but an immediate supply 
of food. If one of the more polite ants themselves be intro- 


savages ; 





n and Metamorphoses of Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. London: 








* On the O 


Macmillan and 


| 


| of Lord Shaftesbury among ants, instead of, as Sir John Lubbock 


it | upon and breathe the air more freely before they are able to fly, and 


though it is possible that such cases may be explained by the mere 
automatic action of Mr. Darwin’s principle that a useful variation, 
though in some sense accidental at first, will always tend to per- 
petuate itself, that is not a principle which it is quite easy to 
apply to so elaborate an institution as the domestication of a blind 
beetle, or an aphis in the capacity of milch cow, or to the artistic 
social amusements of the Bower birds, as quoted by Mr. Darwin 


from Mr. Gould. It seems to be now really contemplated 


|as at least possible by our naturalists that among several of the 


least powerful species of animals, insects certainly included, there 
has been at one time at all events, real progress, progress in the 
nature of a utilised discovery either beneficial or delightful to the 
whole race. 

Now if this were to be ever established in relation to any one 
of the more insignificant animals, what a new feeling of moral 
embarrassment it would add to life to think that at any moment, 
by a careless tread, or an accident of the plough, we might be 
putting a term to the life of a great reformer in one of the regions 
of life too minute for any intelligent communication between our 
world and its,—that the prospects of a great race of ants, for 
instance, had been suddenly blighted by the untimely slaughter 
not merely of a ‘village Ilampden ” or an “ inglorious Milton” 
but, far an active and notable 
personage was leading the new investigation, 
or the new organisation of discoveries 
that case it might even be possible that the blind and help- 
less beetles are tended, neither from any feeling of superstition, 
nor for the sake of any service that they render to the ants 
who tend them, but only as a recognition of the duty of com- 
passion towards a perfectly helpless tribe,—that in fact, this 
tending of the beetles is of the nature of a home or orphanage 
for beetles, and that the ant who began the custom was a sort 


worse, of 
way in 
already made? In 


ants, 
who 


amongst 
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hints, a. kind of Ignatius Loyola, instituting a grim cultus of 
superstition. If that were the case, imagine the sense of dismay 
with which we should reflect that by any step of which we were 
supremely unconscious we might have put a tragic end to a great 
and philanthropic career, —a career marked by the first recognition 
amongst insects of the principle that there should be some moral 
limit put upon the crue The ant 
which,—without language, we suppose,—had anticipated Shake- 


‘* conflict for existence ”! 


speare’s thought that,— 
‘The poor beetle that 1 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 


As when a giant di 


tread Uj 





—and had done more than Shak speare, had made the thought | 


the foundation of a institution, 


(or rather formican) treatment of beetles, 
slain without the dimmest knowledge of it on our part, by 
some carelessly flung stone. And surely this would be a 
still more painful supposition than the Arabian superstition 
that, in flinging nutshells about, you might chance to wound an 
invisible génie in the eye. 
intolerable in the thought that the most unquestionable moral and 


domestic for the humane 


might yet be 





There would be something almost 


intellectual advances were being made in a world not indeed abso- 
lutely invisible to us, but still so inaccessible to us in general, that 
we could not by any possibility take account of what was going 
on in it in our ordinary procedure,—that we might be murdering 
a whole army of industrial captains whenever we pulled up a tree, 
and blighting the intellectual or social prospects of a progressive 
race whenever we rode over an ant-hill. Yet much that we hear 
now-a-days compels the conjecture that there may be a degree of 


conscious life and knowledge, not quite impossibly even of moral | 


sympathy, in some of the most insignificant, as regards size, of 
all our fellow-creatures. Yet there is, unquestionably, something 
very paralysing to the imagination in the notion of all this possible 
world of wisdom in a mite or a water-drop, a world as much 
beyond our recognition as if it were infinitely above our apprehen- 
sion. It is as if a clumsy Titan wight ruin all the civilisation of 
our earth by a tap of his fist, or even break up the earth itself by a 
stumble. Did such an accident to our world seem really probable, 
we should soon learn to make light of studies of which our hold 
was so precarious ; and it is, therefore, nearly impossible for us to 
attribute sincerely to any minute world, liable thus to be ruined 
by our blunderings, the kind of conscious progress and growing 
civilisation which are sometimes half-humorously ascribed to its 
inhabitants by the observers of insect life. Struggle as we may, 
we cannot divide the idea of conscious progress, even in mere 
social organisation, from a moral significance which would render it 
impossible to believe that any superior race could overthrow it by |{ 
mere clumsiness. In other words, we cannot separate conscious 
wisdom, even in the administration of an empire of ants, from its 
source in the conscious wisdom which guides that greater universe, 
of which we are ourselves minute parts, and cannot therefore 
believe that anything so great as true intellectual or moral 
progress can be liable to constant destruction at the hands 
of creatures at once capable of sympathy with it, and 
yet quite ignorant of what they are destroying. It 
would be as easy to think that the solitary wasp, which, 
according to Sir John Lubbock, has ‘the instinct” of stinging 
the prey destined to be the food of its young, directly they are 
hatched, in the centre of the nervous system, so as to render them 
helpless, and yet xof to kill them,—(for if they were to die, 
they would be decomposed before the young wasp needed them for 
food),—acts on scientific surgical principles, as to attribute the con. | 
scious life of discovery and of economic administration to creatures 
so much the sport of accidents as the ants. We know that human 
advance is liable to no really arbitrary catastrophes of this kind, and 
we can hardly doubt that any similar progress even in a world 
beneath our own, would be equally safe from it. Even an atheist 
could hardly be found who would consent to believe that art, 
intellect, and nobility greater than ours are constantly succumb- 
ing to our idlest whims,—so deeply ingrained is the faith in a 
moral providence, even in those who reject the faith in God. And 
we hold thatthe deep incredulity with which even the most serious 
naturalists obviously treat their own very plausible conjectures 
as to the grander possibilities of the ‘ infinitely little ’ worlds into 
the affairs of which they inquire so acutely, is but the profound 
testimony of their hearts and consciences to the providence which 
guarantees a certain real durability to all the higher stages of in- 
tellectual and moral life. As far as we can see, but for this 
ineradicable faith, nothing would be more plausible than to 
credit the ant with a sort of Roman faculty for insect organisation 
and empire; and if the effort to do so is amere sign of humour, , 


‘ “a. 
are so smilingly unwell. 


which it is impossible to regard as serious, we take it that the 

planation is, not that the facts commented on forbid the ne 
but that our knowledge of the subordinate and dependent placg 
which these creatures hold in our world is inconsistent With ap 


| durability in the moral and intellectual issues to which they would 


on that hypothesis have attained, and that we are compelled to 
believe in such durability by a faith deeper than aby power of 
observation. It is an invincible belief in Providence which makes 
even naturalists regard rather as a paradox of fancy, than ag a 
scientific inference, the intellectual and moral qualities Which 
certain phenomena would otherwise legitimately suggest as belong. 


| ing to several insect tribes. 


AN INDIAN QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE, 

JEOPLE who enjoy, not the intimacy, for that is impossible, 

but the toleration of ine Austrian Court, tell us that to this 
hour its exclusiveness is one of the secrets by aid of which the 
Hapsburgs keep so much of their old power in their own hands, 
A little of the grand etiquette, originally Spanish, but supposed to 
surround the head of the Holy Roman Empire, has vanished with 
old times, but the exclusiveness remains. ‘To be admitted to the 
Hofburg is still a patent of nobility, and admission is regulated 
by the most curious contrivances. Very few families in Europe, 
exclusive of the old Austrian nobility, are received as matters of 
course ; and of them but one, we believe—though the story may in 
part be legendary—Lord Denbigh, who is Hapsburg by blood, cay 
claim anything like the complete rights of reception accorded 
in most countries to every noble. We have heard that his 
horses can go somewhere where it is comfortable to be, or 
he himself can go up some staircase, or something or other ig 
accorded to him which does not and cannot be accorded to any. 
body else. Compared with its own blood, the Hapsburgs hold the 
blood of Savoy contemptible, can hardly refrain from a smniling 
scorn at the pretensions of Hohenzollerns, and used to accord 
favours to the Napoleons because Madame de Bonaparte was 
personally so pleasing. As to admitting any one short 
of the first, the Court, on the bare proposition, wakes into 
the highest energy of resistance. Of course ambassadors must 
come, for Austria is polite, and people of high political influence, 
for the reigning Hapsburg is not silly ; but when Herr Schmerling 
was Premier, his daughters sat at a State ball in a corner guiltless 
of partners, even the Premiership being unable to dignify a 
plebeian. ‘The system bores the Emperor a little, and story upon 
story is told of his kindly effort to break through it; but he never 
seriously succeeds, for he never can quite control the great ladies 
who are its stout defenders, and who on a doubtful presentation 
The stories of the Hofburg, as Weisse 
tells them, may give our readers some idea of the intensity of the 
feeling for etiquette which prevails in India, but they can give 
little more than an idea. There it is a passion, universal, all- 
devouring, and irresistible, dropping sometimes to the mental 
degradation of a mania, and rising sometimes to the moral 
height of vigorous and conscious sacrifice of self. Rather 
than submit to a real sacrifice of dignity, most Indians of 
eminence will die, and they carry their notion of dignity to lengths 
which the Austrian Court should study to make its theory more 
complete. A Mussulman, it is true, can never quite get rid of 
the Prophet’s teaching that all who are faithful are equal before 
the Lord; but a Hindoo Prince, who has, as he believes, divine 
sanction for his claims, will go nearly or quite mad at the prospect 
of their infringement. 

We have seen a most curious illustration of the genuineness of 
this feeling within the week. ‘lhe Guicowar of Baroda has just sent 
a Mission to England to demand of the Queen personally, or if 
that be impossible, of Parliament, restitution of his “rights,” not 
to money, or territory, or salutes, or any of the hundred things 
for which Indian Princes are perpetually pleading in England at 
such a vast expense, but for the ackuowledgment of a claim— 
absolutely worthless in itself—to a particular and extraordinary 
privilege, which, as he holds, is his by right of prescription. He 
declares—and, if he could, would back his declaration by sword 
and fire—that he is, within his hereditary domains, entitled to 
take precedence of any person except—and even this is only par- 
tially allowed—Her Majesty the Empress when on the spot. Pre- 
cedence of Her Majesty, we think, he haviug accepted her suzerainty, 
he would, as matter of grace, or it may be of compromise, cour- 
teously forego; but precedence to her Viceroy he absolutely will 
not grant, except after a distinct declaration that he submits t0 
j red NC je ure. 


We are not exaggerating in the least degree. The Guicowar, 
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e second rank, only ruling directly two millions of 
people, and indirectly three millions, with no particular claim of 
pirth, the first sovereign having in 1750 been a mere officer of the 
Peishwah, himself the newest of the greater Indian dignitaries, has 
actually sent home an envoy, Hurrochund Chintamon, in order 
to maintain his right, whenever the \ iceroy enters Guzerat, of 
sitting at his right hand, that is, of taking precedence of the 
Queen within what he quite ackn owledges to be her own dominion. 
He has selected for this purpose an Agent of a type which we 
strongly rec ymmend English society to examine as something they 
never yet saw, something absolutely exceptional, as unlike the 
ordinary native agent as it is possible for man to be. Imagine a 
thorougbly-instructed German Professor in a skull-cap, who hap- 
pens also to be a great noble—we know nothing of his ancestry — 
who has a face with the stamp of caste on it as it sometimes 
shines out in an old French noble, who speaks English a great 
deal better than most Englishmen, who quotes ‘‘ the Errol case” 
as the first one bearing directly on his own, who can stand an 
argument without growing momently more furious, and yet who 
believes, thoroughly believes, in the whole of his master’s 
rights, and so fights like a high Legitimist for the Comte de 
Chambord, and you have Hurrochund Chintamon, Agent for the 
Guicowar. It has been this writer’s lot to see many natives of 
every grade, but he never saw one like this one, who pleads with 
all the controlled energy of a Hindoo orator for an absolutely 
impossible cause, through an argument which Englishmen, with 
their widely-different<ideas,’ will scarcely comprehend. 

We promised him to state it, and will state it as fairly as we can, 
the more so as we never heard it before, and it throws a new 
He begins 





pel 
a Prince of th 


light altogether upon Indian notions of precedence. 
his argument by declaring that his master accepts Lord Canning’s 
Golden Bull, and acknowledges himself feudatory—a fact which 
goes without talking, under the Treaty—but declares that he is, 
by right of use andjwont, confirmed by the Proclamation, entitled 
to all his honours, one of which is precedence in Baroda of any- 
body. Even if he waives it as regards Iler Majesty when on the spot, 
as we think he will, or the Duke of Argyll, if in the same position, 
he cannot and will {not waive it in favour of the Duke of Argyll’s 
delegate, thus lowering himself to equality with the third rank in 
the official hierarchy. This last argument, which is perfectly new 
to us, arises evidently from the old Asiatic idea that if you 
have to obey a man you are below him, and displays very 
strikingly one point at which Indian and European etiquettes 
may jar. It is [mot an entirely valid point, for official 
rank is recognised in Indian Courts as superseding natural 
or birth-rank, but still if the Guicowar conquered the Rana of 
Oodeypore, he would not, we conceive, take precedence of him, 
and he cannot imagine how the Viceroy can take orders from a 
Minister, and yet be socially, as well as politically, the complete 
representative of the Sovereign. The answer to the claim is, of 
course, clear. ‘The Viceroy is the representative of the Sove- 
reign, while the Duke is in theory only her mouthpiece, and 
the Guicowar must just submit to destiny, for there is no 
power in existence which could legally grant his demand. The 
Queen could not, for she could not give a subject precedence 
over herself—the William-and-Mary example has no force, 
for they were co-ordinate Sovereigns—and Parliament cannot do 
it, for no Bill so directly attacking the Prerogative could be intro- 
duced. The use-and-wont argument has no meaning, for up to 
1859 the Governor-General was a servant of the Company, dismis- 
sible at will; and the Company, though it always used, never quite 
claimed Sovereign power—never, for example, we think, punished 
men on the distinct charge of treason to the Company—and since 
1859 the Viceroy has never, we believe, visited Baroda. And 
unally, the claim, if it existed ever so much, could not be granted 
under any circumstances compatible with our sovereignty in 
India The Guicowar is not a first-class sovereign, either as to 
dominion or pedigree, and an honour granted to him must 
be granted to all other Princes, till the whole object of the 
Proclamation, the acknowledgment of the Princes as mighty 
feudatories under one Sovereign, now called, both in ‘ Debrett” 
and in Indian official decrees, ‘*the Empress,” so turning pos- 
sible enemies into pillars of the State, which during the mutinies 
they proved themselves to be, would be destroyed. ‘The 
Empresa can in India have no equal, and the Empress 
In India is represented directly by her Viceroy. ‘The intense 
anxiety of the Guicowar of itself shows how impossible 
such a concession would be, implying as it would to the native 
mind that England, though governing India, asserted no 
claim to perfect sovereignty. There is, we imagine, one case— 


though on this point we are open to correction—in which the rule | 
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has been tacitly relaxed, the Rana of Oodeypore never being com- 
pelled to attend a Durbar; but if it is so, the arrangement is 
tacit, does not matter politically, and is conceded only from dis- 
like to press the representative of the oldest reigning family in 
the world, whose descent from Rama—kept up, though, by adop- 
tion—invests him with much of the sanctity and some of the rights 
of a Hindoo Pontiff. 

Our object in stating the case is not either to prejudice 
Guicowar, who may be bad 
( him, but to 
illustrate a class of questions incessantly brought before the 
Indian Foreign Office, and litigated with a pertinacity to 
which there is no limit. ‘hese Princes, deprived of their only 
natural pursuit—war for the extension of their territories—have 
fallen back, as the mediatised Princes of Germany once did, or do 
now, upon the study of Etiquette,—of ceremonial rights as between 


the claim of the 


or 
r good, for anything we can remember about 


support 


each other, and of their respective rank iu presence of the Suzerain. 
Chey contend for these empty privileges as if they were real, and 
will not only argue them, but spend money about them till their 
treasuries are emptied. Ilitherto, their arguments have been 
confined to India, for they have never yet questioned the final 
right of the Viceroy to raise or diminish their salutes on specified 
grounds ; but if they are coming over here with them, God keep 
Lessing, after a year’s study, might 
but it is notin 


Sir John Kaye’s reason! 
decide upon the Rana of Oodeypore’s exact rauk ; 
human capacity to decide on that of the Guicowar, except so far 


as that he cannot be the superior of the Queen. It would be 


| harder to try than the comparative rank in E rope of Napoleon 


LV. and a Leuchtenberg. 


LITERARY SANSCULOTTISM. 

I is a nice question—one of those on which you can talk for 
ever without coming to a definite conclusion, but on which, 
happily, no conclusion is urgeutly required—as to how far exaggera- 
tion and extravagance are legitimate in literary and political 
writing. An analogous question, or more strictly, a branch of the 
same question, is how far caricature is a useful and commendable 
species of art. You must, within certain limits, take nature as 
you find it, and human nature cannot endure the perfectly flat 
or the perfectly faultless. A high-road with no ups and downs is 
good only for market-garden carts, and you cannot turn a river 
into a canal without taking the picturesqueness out of it. Goethe, 
. evident sympathy 
upon the reasons which made it impossible for Reineke, as he 


in his version of ‘* Reineke Fuchs,” touches wit 


ingenuously explained, not to knock over Lampe, the hare. The 
creature was so fat, so comfortable, inoffensive, amiable,—how 
could any one stand it? Lampe’s speech was, no doubt, a model 
of temperance and propriety. So was that of the London 
‘¢ Wighs” who came in deputation to congratulate the Parisians 
on the progress of the Revolution in 1790, and whose eloquence, in 
its chastened, post-prandial flow, fell so coldly into the midst of the 
pyrotechnic s} lendours of those orators who had stormed the 
Bastille. It is clearly undesirable that warmth of colour and 
passionate force of diction should be denied to speakers or writers, 
and that the public should be addressed only in terms of statistical 
fact and arithmetical figure. That there is an opposite extreme, 
however—that the line must be drawn somewhere—Goethe him- 
self reminds us. In a brief essay of his on “ Literary Sans- 
culottism,” he severely chastises those German critics who, assuming 
a peremptory and judicially decisive tone, and pronouncing judg- 
meut off-hand upon a dozen great writers, tried to pass off the 
sweeping bluster of their speech for comprehensiveness of spirit, 
and the wild leaps performed in the seven-league boots of their 
conceit for true amplitude of knowledge. Unfortunately, Goethe 
was too much taken up with the punishment of the Berlin 
‘¢ Thersites,” who had dared to scold the principal authors of his 
time, to concern himself with the general question of how modera- 
tion and sense in literary and political criticism may be combined 
with piquancy and colour ; but the mere term “ literary sansculot- 
tism ” was a valuable contribution to a discussion of the subject. 
We do not profess to have any precise views to promulgate on 
the matter, but our readers may, we think, have already made 
where samples of literary sansculot- 


up their minds as to 
lts great 


tism are to be found in our current literature 
master is unquestionably Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose 
monthly article on ‘Public Affair ” is a salient feature 
in the Fortnightly Review. ‘There are some things which qualify 
and some which may be held to disqualify us for forming a just 
estimate of these performances. In a large proportion of instances, 
Mr. Harrison’s opinions, bating exaggeration of expression, 
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are in fundamental agreement with ours; but sometimes he dis- 
agrees with us, and when this is the case, he expresses his disagree- 
ment with an affectation of easy contempt which might make us 
angry, if it did not make us laugh. Mr. Harrison’s writing is 
always in the superlative degree and the imperative mood. Even 
when there is cause for his indignation, he is apt to over-do the 
punishment so flagrantly that he defeats himself, and loses hold 
of the sympathy of his reader. Marsyas may have been bump- 
tious and out of tune, and these are grievous faults, but by 
the time he was half-flayed, the most stony-hearted spectator 
must have begun to feel that Apollo was ‘ intolerably severe.” 
We need hardly say that the French Monarchical party has 
found less than no apology in our columns. The entire policy of 
the Fusion was, from first to last, so bad, that we should have 
pronounced it difficult to denounce too strongly either the 
project or the projectors. But Mr. Harrison’s strokes succeed 
in startling us. The faction which intrigued to set the 
Comte de Chambord on the throne of France is credited 
with all the bloodshed that has occurred in France since 
the capitulation of Paris. ‘Fifty thousand Republicans have 
been massacred, imprisoned, or deported.” Unless this in- 
cludes what was done in suppressing the Commune, it is a pre- 
posterous exaggeration ; and if it includes the suppression of the 
Commune, Mr. Harrison must impute the guilt of massacre to M. 
Thiers as well as to the Duc de Broglie. The French Army is 
described by Mr. Harrison as ‘‘ four hundred thousand sbirri.” 
The Due de Broglie and his friends are “‘a gang of pirates,” who 
‘texult in the hope of revolts and massacres,” and who have 
mastered every form of ‘lying, treachery, and fraud.” The 
leaders of the army are ‘*‘ the most loathsome products of modern 
life.” ‘* For them war naturally means civil war, battles for them 
are massacres, the enemy are their fellow-citizens. Patriotism 
itself is choked by class-hatred, and the very courage of the soldier 
turns black in their hearts into the ferocity of the mere execu- 
tioner.” 


Germans, in nursing the hope of a bloody reckoning with the 
Democrats.” ‘‘ These men returned with a light heart from the 
fields of their defeat and from their inglorious prisons, thirsting 
with a frightful lust to drown the memory of their shame in a 
more congenial orgy of military tyranny and civil war.” Such 
writing is, we submit, correctly described as literary sanscu- 
lottism. 

English politics are all but too minute to engage the attention 
of our literary Drawcansir. ‘‘One must be to the manner 
born, one must be of the journalist clique, to follow with triumph 
or despair the move of every pawn upon the board.” It is 
amusing, by the way, to note the superb disdain with which Mr. 
Harrison looks down upon ‘the journalist clique.” In writing 
this article, what was Mr. Harrison more or less than a 
journalist? From the days of Congreve and Horace Walpole, 
and earlier, no affectations have been quite so funny as literary 
affectations. Perhaps, however, we may grant to Mr. Harrison 
that he is in no very serious sense a journalist. ‘Those who have 
done much of the steady-pulling work of journalism, or have 
felt its grave responsibilities, outgrow that particular tone which 
makes a man an oracle among political undergraduates. As Eng- 
lish politics are by their very nature beneath the sublime intelli- 
gence of Mr. Harrison, he is comparatively mild on the subject of 
the Ashantee war, and “snubs up” the Spectator for its views 
thereon with a gentleness of sarcasm which is mere milk-punch 
to the fiery alcohol of his abuse of the French Army. We 
were indebted the other day to the Fortnightly Revicw for the 
information, interesting to us from its perfect novelty, that 
we held geography to be teachable only through the book of 
Genesis. We now learn that we are in a fever of excitement 
about ‘civilisation, Christianity, and our mission in Africa.” 
‘‘ The Spectator, which is never so Christian as when it is calling 
for war, rattles on with true schoolboy bounce about ‘ delenda est 
Ashanteea,’ smashing up Coomassie, and civilising Africa.” It 
would be pedantic to argue against so palpable a caricature of | 
our opinions. These are in substance very much akin to Mr. 
Harrison’s own. ‘‘It is plain,” he says, ‘that there is a fair 
British commerce on that unlucky spot, and a small established 
white community. It, is clear that they have long enjoyed full 
protection, as part of the Empire, and that the other day com- 
merce, merchants, and Government ran great risk of being utterly 
destroyed, All this is perfectly plain, and that being so, it is 
equally plain that immediate steps must be taken to prevent the 
annihilation of a British settlement, and a number of our fellow- | 
citizens furnishing forth the next ‘grand custom’ of Ashantee.” | 


The strange and daring statement is made that the | 
French Army, during the war, “could forget the victories of the 


} 


Beyond this, and what is logically implied in this, ag affecting 
question of doing the Ashantee business effectively when = - 
| about it, the Spectator has not gone. We do not admit, senmnn 
| that there is anything absurd or pretentious in connecting be 
| operations against the Ashantees with possible good to tla 
|inhabitants of Africa. There is nothing in Mr. Harrison's 
| article more reprehensible than the ignorant and heartlesg 
| injustice with which he sneers at ‘‘ the professional wendacity of 
Missionary reports,” and his outrageous assumption that « the 
pretence of evangelising Africa is transparent imposture,” Iti 
a travesty of logic to accuse of insincerity, in professing & desire 
to benefit the people of Africa, those men who have devoted their 
lives to that purpose, merely because other men, who had no Views 
in Africa but those of conquest or commerce, threw in their wa 
;moral obstacles by which they have been grievously retarded 
and inexpressibly pained. It is no argument against thoge 
who regard Africa in the spirit of Livingstone, that thou. 
|sands of Europeans have regarded her in the spirit of the 
|Slave-trader. But it would, we repeat, be pedantic to reason 
seriously with Mr, Harrison. His clever caricature ig gufj. 
ciently well understood in England to obviate important con. 
sequences. His peculiar style is so exceptional in the English 
Press, that he may be pardoned for playing his almost solitary 
| part. If the English people profoundly detest anything, they 
| detest extremes, and if they have power of discernment jp 
| anything, it is in distinguishing injustice from justice. We trust 
| that our French neighbours will not mistake literary sansculottism 
for a characteristic utterance of that English journalism which 
Mr. Harrison grandly disdains. ‘The Press of England hag 
established a character for common-sense in its judgments, and 
accuracy in its statements, which renders it the most influential 
Press in the world; and this it owes in great measure to the fact 
that, as compared with the Press of France and of America, it 
| has been conspicuously free from literary sansculottism. 


| 





WELHAVEN. 

VERY one conversant with the literary life of the Norwegian 
4 capital knows that its central figure has for many years been 
an invisible one. Young students from the provinces have been 
; accustomed to look up at certain blank windows in a by-street 
| with a mixture of awe and curiosity, knowing that behind those 
| blinds there lay the broken body and faded brain of the creator of 
modern Norwegian literature. A telegram from Christiania briefly 
states that the end has come, and that the long life-in-death, 
sadder than Leopardi’s, drearier than Heine’s, has at last found 
| its peaceful close. The languid body suffers no more, the quiver- 
ing brain is at rest, and the time has come to do honour to the 

memory of the great poet-critic. 

Johan Sebastian Cammermeyer Welhaven was born at Bergen 
late in the year 1807, seven years before Norway took its place 
among the independent States of Europe. His childhood was 
passed in all the whirl and tumult of that change; the discon- 
tented province suddenly found itself a responsible member of 
the European family of States, and went wild over the new 
liberty. Like an overdose of exhilarating tonic, freedom 
threw Norway into a sort of delirium, and all was joyous, con- 
fused, and irrational. The only literary life that Norway 
had possessed in its provincial condition gathered in a clique 
round Nordahl Brun, Bishop of Bergen, a sort of clerical 
Samuel Rogers, who hankered after all the formalities 
of the eighteenth century, and who imitated Voltaire's 
tragedies, aud who yet was involuntarily carried away by the 
outermost circles streaming from the far-off well of German 
romanticism. ‘The Bergen school, unknown to the nation at large, 
cultivated in its own eclectic coterie a very fjnished and elegant 
kind of poetry, that found favour at Copenhagen, but was scarcely 
read at home. Brun, Fasting, Frimann, and the rest of these 
artificial poets were growing old when Welhaven was a child, but 
their influence was strong upon him, and their classical precision 
moulded his own mind definitely. Meanwhile, all literary life 
in the rest of Norway was speedily sliding down into a vortex 
of wild extravagance. Foolish political pamphlets, a swarm of 
ignorantly-edited journals, and a froth of feeble patriotic verse, 
sum up the literary productions of the early years of Norwegian 
independence. Out of this deplorable whirlpool there emerged & 
great lyrical writer, whose presence, like that of a log ina swirl- 
ing current, only served to give form and prominence to the 
shapeless mass of moving foam. This was Wergeland, the finest 
lyrical poet Norway has had, but whose early works were mon 
strous and most unlovely. Wergeland, however, exactly suited 
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the popular taste; he was praised and feted everywhere, and in- | 
toxicated with success, he threatened to be the most ruinous appa- 
sion that a literature was ever doomed to endure. Suddenly, 
zi 


in 1832, appeared a small anonymous pamphlet, ‘* Werge- 


Ind and his Poetry,” which at once sent dismay through 
which marks an era 


the camp of small journalists, and 
in literature. It consists of a calm and exasperating anatomy 
of the p ypular poet’s then published writings, which it calls 
sg chaos wherein great dragons swim.” ‘This brochure 
was written in a style of pure Danish, and being not in 
the least affected or bombastic, was a complete novelty for Nor- 
wegiau readers. The author was the young W elhaven, who 
coming up to the capital imbued with the couservative taste of 
the Bergen purists, had conceived an intense disdain for Wergeland 
and his friends. 

It is needless to dwell on the great controversy that immediately 
sprang up. Its progress forms the backbone of the literary history 
of Norway. All the conservative aud classical taste of the country 
supported Welhaven, and politics, science, and even business were 
neglected to watch the duel between the young poets. The 
success of Welhaven was shown most distinctly of all in the 
extraordinary influence his criticism had over Wergeland, whose 
poems instantly changed in quality and character, and whose 
latest works are almost as remarkable for their grace as for their 
fire and vigour. Welhaven built Norwegian literature to the 
sound of his lyre; like a new Amphion, he taught the chaotic 
elements in the intellectual life around him to take shape and 
harmony. Ina little while he was the acknowledged dictator of 
ali affairs artistic and critical, and his house became the centre of 
all that was moving in poetry and art. For thirty years he 
reigned in Christiania, and when paralysis struck the power- 
ful brain into sudden inactivity, his person, like the body of 
some king slain in battle, remained the central point of all the 
fighting. 

Now he is gone, it is possible to estimate his work, and it is 
difficult not to confess that it is scarcely worthy of his great fame 
and influence. Asa poet he is inferior to Wergeland in the fire 
of lyric audacity, to Bjornson in vigour and freshness, to Ibsen in 


all the great qualities of dramatic insight. ‘These three men out- 


shot him in their actual performauce, but none of them 
has approached him in breadth of influence. Ibsen, the 
greatest of all, is his disciple, brought up at his feet; 


Bjérnson is permeated with his artistic teaching; we have 
seen what effect he had on the individuality of Wergeland. 
In effect he has been the great master-worker, moving the 
figures that have won men’s eyes. ‘The consequences of his clear 
sense, delicate taste, and keen critical faculty will last as long as 
Norwegians continue to write, and—let it be distinctly said—no 
one of the smaller countries of Europe promises to do so much in 
literature as Norway. 

The most important of his poetical works is ‘* Norges Demring ” 
— Norway’s ‘I'wilight "—a cycle of satirical sonnets. In the long 
dark winter of those high latitudes he finds an analogy for 
the frozen, blind, pinched-up condition of the minis around 
him; everywhere in the fatherland he points out ele- 
ments of weakness and danger ; patriotism shrieking in hyste- 
tical falsetto, mistaken economy starving new art, and refusing 
to protect the remnants of the old, commerce destroying itself 
by its protections and monopolies, incapacity vaunting itself in all 
high places. Behind the polemical exaggerations of these witty 
sonnets there lay a substratum of truth, and the satire went home 
to the heart of the nation. In 1840 Welhaven became professor 
of philosophy at the University, and between 1539 and 1859 
published a series of volumes of poetry, chiefly romances and those 
small versified stories that are called ‘ epical” poems, in Scandi- 
eavia. ‘These verses are very polished and correct in form, aud 
they move with dignity and a certain virile power characteristic 
of their author, but they are lacking in the highest forms of 
imaginative originality. His prose writings were of a more posi- 
they have not been approached by any of his 
countrymen, and one of them, a study of the Dano-Norwegian 
poetry of the last century, ranks very high in the critical literature 
of all Scandinavia. 

Welhaven had the personal attractiveness that marks most 
great movers of men; his grave and handsome figure, not 
unallied with a certain arrogance, usually retained a dignified 
reserve, which melted into a geniality all the more charming by 
contrast, when he found himself in the circle of his intimate 
friends, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SALE OF ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE. 
(TO THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Although no leader of the Conservative party has spoken 
out concerning that great ecclesiastical abuse, the sale of patron- 
age, in such a decided way as Mr. Bright in his recent speech 
at Birmingham, it would be a mistake to suppose that all, or 
indeed that many Conservatives are indifferent to the reform of 
this abuse. As one evidence of their desire to see some improve- 
ment, let me mention the following fact. At the Chester Diocesan 
Conference a fortnight ago this topic was taken up by several 
speakers, both in the discussion of the Parochial System on the 
Wednesday afternoon, and in that concerning Church Defence 
and Church Reform on the following day. On each of these 
occasions some 200 or more of the leading clergy and laity of this 
important diocese were present; and I do not think that lam 
exaggerating the Conservative element in the Conference, when I 








| reckon at least two-thirds, probably three-fourths of the members 


as belonging politically to the Conservative party. In this as- 
sembly, in which the Conservative party predominated so largely, 
several speakers rose up to condemn the sale of ecclesiastical 
patronage, and only a single voice was raised in defence of it. 
As practicable measures of speedy reform, I venture to make these 
suggestions :— 

1. With regard to existing benefices,—an Act of Parliament 
forbidding the transfer of ecclesiastical patronage from one patron 
to another, unless the Bishop of the diocese shall first have had 
opportunity to examine the circumstances of the case, and shall 
have abstained from putting a veto on the transaction. I do not 
propose that the Bishop's sanction should be required—this would 
betoask him tosanction an abuse—but that he should be empowered 
to veto the transaction according to his discretion, so that the 
transfer would be null and void, if his veto were put in withina 
certain period after the requisite notification aud information had 
been Jaid tefore him. Such a measure would certainly be backed 
up by the voice of public opinion ; and it would go far towards put- 
ting an end to the most disgraceful part of this traflic in ecclesi- 
astica] trusts,—the sale of patronage to speculative dealers. 

2. With regard to future benefices,—an Act of Parliament 
invalidating the consecration of any church, unless the patronage 
is so yested as to secure it from ever becoming legally an article 
of purchase. 

The Rev. J. Li. Davies, in his note which appeared in your 
columns a fortnight ago, mentioned another measure of reform,—a 
Royal Commission on Benefices. ‘This proposal is not so alien 
to the Conservative mind as some may suppose. I append a 
quotation from a small book on ‘The Church, Dissent, and 
Disestablishment,” published a short time ago by ‘‘ A Member 
of the Carlton,” aud dedicated by permission to Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy. Iu the passage which I transcribe the writer is speaking 
of the need of accurate information, and of Mr. Miall’s motion 
for inquiry in 1872. I ought to add that I dislike the phrase 
‘tactical manoeuvre” at the beginning of the quotation, and 
that the omission of reference to Mr. Thomas Hughes’s amend- 
ment to Mr. Miall’s motion is a grave blot. I have abridged the 
quotation, but the omissions (marked by asterisks) are not such 
as to affect the purport of the passage :— 

“As a tactical manwuvre, it may have been perfectly right to reject 


summarily the motion of the Member for Bradford last session [1872], 
for inasmuch as it was really the same motion as that of the year before, 
it was proper that the sense of the House should be taken on its real, 


Sut I am still of opinion that a Royal 
sion should be issued on Church grounds * * * * for not only 
the facts of the case turn out very differently from what the 
sts believe, not only is it desirable to have an authoritative 
to the work done by the Church, which would dispel the 


and not on its assumed meaning. 
Commi 
would 
Liberati 
tatement a 
general ignorance now prevalent on the subject, and refute the false 
' opponents, whigh I readily believe are the result of pure 
we can acquire 





t< 





statements of her 
* * * * but itis also the only way by which 


ignorance 
the information necessary to guide us in carrying out reforms. The 
old Church Inquiry Commission resulted in the establishment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and produced the greatest benefit to the 
Church, and it is not too much to say that after a generation of un- 
exampled progress, such another Commission is necessary to perfect 


iat the former so well began.” 





—I an, Sir, &c., ANDREW WILSON. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL THEORY” AND LIBERTY 
OF THOUGHT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I shall be glad of the opportunity of making my meaning 
more plain. The representation of the Congregational theory, 
ainst which I protest, includes a statement and an opinion. 
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The statement is that ‘‘each congregation defines the theology 
which it wishes to hear,” and the opinion is added that the limits 
thus defined are ‘‘ generally very narrow.” My aflirmation is that, 
as a matter of fact, no definition of this kind is made by Congre- 
gational Churches. A proposition for establishing one would not, 
I believe, find a seconder in the Assembly of the Baptist or of the 
Congregational Union, and certainly would be summarily rejected. 








Further, I contend, that if such definition were made, the limits | 


marked out would be broader than the standards which the 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Churches impose on their 
ministers. In proof, I refer to the “ Declaration of Faith, &c.,” 
published every year by the Congregational Union, which is 
broader than the Creeds commonly (but falsely) attributed to the 
Nicene Council and to St. Athanasius, and than the Westminster 
Confession or Wesley’s sermons; and I ask your readers to notice 
the express and emphatic terms in which the utility of ‘ creeds, 
articles, and formularies” is disallowed in the remarks prefixed to 
that Declaration. A ‘ Declaration” even of that kind would not 
be tolerated by the Baptists, among whom the objection to human 
formularies is still more strong. ‘The editor of Winer’s ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of Christendom” has entirely misconceived the position of 
this latter denomination on the point. 

I do not mean to assert thatif a Congregational minister were to 
depart from doctrines commonly deemed vital, no “ effort would be 
made to dismiss” him. His own good sense, however, would render 
such an effort unnecessary. To him, as well as to his congregation, 
agreement in fundamental truths would seem necessary to useful- 
ness. A system which prevented a separation would be self- 
condemned. Similarly, if the clients or patients of a lawyer or 


physician lose confidence in the theory or practice of their pro- | 


fessional adviser, they will dismiss him, but it would be obviously 
incorrect to say that they define the limits of his legal or scientific 
inquiries. 

Notwithstanding our freedom, it may be fearlessly asserted that 
there is a very considerable agreement in doctrine throughout the 
five or six thousand Congregational Churches. 
‘sit is liberty, and liberty alone, by which the evils resulting from 
liberty can be repaired.” 

Those who imagine that we dissent only about ‘ questions of 
Church Government” will neither understand the remarkable 
growth of Nonconformity since the beginning of the present 
century, nor estimate its future.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. C. Leonarp. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Sincerely sharing in the wish for a better understanding 
between Churchmen and Nonconformists, it may be of service to 
state that many beside myself, of Nonconformist family and edu- 
cation, agree in the view you take of the limits of theology among 
the latter, rather than that adopted by Mr. Leonard ; and for this 
very reason, among others, are unable to be members of Noncon- 
formist Churches, although drawn toward them by association, and 
(speaking for myself) by sincere gratitude for the love and honour 
shown to my father during a long ministry in London. 

My practical acquaintance is with the Independents, or as they 
now prefer to call themselves, the Congregationalists, who may be 
taken as the best type of Nonconformists in this country ; for if 


not the largest body numerically, there is amongst them the | 


greatest amount of education and culture. ‘They have preachers 
who can rival any in the National Church, and many of their 
laity are men of mark in their different spheres. 

Mr. Leonard thinks that among Congregationalists no defini- 
tions are attempted in theory,—no definitions could be practically 
enforced. My experience is that definitions are laid down and 
tests exacted,—(1), in the College; (2), in the Ministry ; (3), in 
the Church, and that these tests are injurious to free religious 
thought. 

1, The treatment received by Mr. Maurice, at King’s, not only 
‘*might” be paralleled, but has been so, twice within my own 
limited knowledge. As astudent in an Independent college, Ican 
affirm that the discouragement of independent thought on theo- 
logical questions went far to confirm my growing convictions 
against the creed of my childhood. From my own College three 
men had to leave in consequence of their views being at variance 
with “orthodoxy,” and of those who in my time were in their 
senior theological year, more than one of the ablest has since 
renounced Congregationalism. 

2. If definitions are not attempted and enforced on the ministry, 
let it be explained how it comes to pass that ministers who have 
expressed independent thought have been (I will not say ex- 
communicated), but certainly looked askance at by their brethren. | 
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We believe that | 
| THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND THE CLERGY, 


'the husband, meanwhile, 
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| Take, for example, the late Mr. Lynch and Mr. Kent, and amon, 

those living, Mr. Picton and Dr. Parker. These are men wh 

raised the standard of revolt, and succeeded. I could tell of thant 
who have been crushed in the attempt, and of others who dare not 
attempt because of voices at home, ‘‘ whose crying is g ery for 
gold!” 

3. If Mr. Leonard will give us the terms of many a chapel trust 
deed, I think he will be among the first to resent the “ very narrow 
limits” of the theology to be preached. That in late years therg 
has been some relaxation of these, I am quite willing to admit : 
but that they do exist, and at times are felt as a stringent test I 
can vouch for, and can instance the fact that a man of my one 
College positively refused to accept a pastorate offered him before 
he was released by his Church from the doctrinal clauses of hig 
trust deed. 

And let me remind Mr. Leonard of the authority of that yp. 
written code of theological definitions which was recognised in the 
Independent body in our boyhood. Its acceptance was well nigh 
universal; its governing idea was moderate Calvinism, and q 
private examination and a public confession of adherence to that 
view of theology was in most cases the necessary introduction to 
‘‘Church membership.” Surely the very distinction between “the 
Church” and *‘ the Congregation,” so un- Christian in its conception, 
so unfortunate in its results, exists only in virtue of * definitions” 
which are supposed to admit those that accept them to special 
privileges. Lastly, consider the much-abused term ‘* Evangelical,” 
so commonly monopolised by Nonconformist Churches, and what 
is it but one of those very definitions which are said to be impos. 
sible,—and a definition with very narrow limits indeed ? 

I am told that ‘‘all these things are passing away,” and I re- 
joice to hear it. When they are for ever discarded, there will be 
less need for the sons of Nonconformists to leave the communion 
of their fathers in search of the only ground of unity,—religious 
freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Great St. Helen's. 


Pau F. Trpmay, 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Srtr,—I thank Mr. Fox, of Wellington, very kindly for his noble 


' letter in the Spectator of October 25; it is the thing [ have put 


forward from the first. I think it unkind and un-Cbristianlike for 
some of the Bishops and clergy and some of the gentry to say 
these poor men will spend their extra money in drink. I am pre- 
pared to prove that the condition of the farm labourers of Somer- 
set is worse than that of any other county in England; nay, any 
other part of the world,—within a few miles of Wellington, little 
girls working in the fields at five years of age; poor mothers 
working for 7d. day; men at 7s. per week, who have to lose time 
in wet weather, and only a drop of sour cider for extra work in 
haymaking and harvest ;—whole families sleeping in one room, 
young men and young women sleeping together on bags of 
‘dowert,’ and often no more bed-clothes than the rags they have 
been working in through the day, the whole family often coming 
home about the same time wet through all their clothes, and 
without any food or firing in the house, the wet dripping through 
the rotten straw roof, and not an unusual thing to see the dirt 
floors two or three inches under water, aud stones placed about to 
step on, when the poor mother has borrowed a small 20-candle 
and a half a loaf of bread, and got credit for a penny- 
worth of bullock’s liver, or even lights, of the neighbours;— 
trying to beg or steal a little 
firing, perhaps an hour elapses before any firing can be got; 
then, after they have partaken of these dainties, a smile may be 
seen in the faces of these poor people by the dim light of the 20- 
candle. But, Sir, let me tell you these people will not stand such 
things when they are educated, that is why the class 1 have re- 
ferred to hate the name of a School Board. Iam of opinion that 
no Christian can live near such a place knowingly while such de- 
gradation exists. But, Sir, these gentlemen are very auxious to 


| know what becomes of these poor men’s 6d. entrance fees and the 


2d. per week, and say we get it and spend it for our own purposes. 
Of course the 130 delegates and district secretaries and clerks must 
be paid, but more than three times the money received in this way 
has been spent for the migration, emigration, and support of these 
men when they have been sacked, their families turned into the 


| street, their little garden-stuff plowed in, the magistrates refusing 


to grant a summons, simply because these men join the N. A. L. 
Union. But, Sir, the land is not without her nobles ata time of 
need. Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., came to our help with £500, 
and others with smaller sums, and the Trades’ Unions came up in 
a most noble manner. Therefore, Sir, I fear not for the Union. 
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Spaball, by our quiet, law-abiding manner, make our enemies our | 
friends. We have also spent a very large sum for defending some 
f these Union men. For instance, in one case over £100 
-s been spent to defend a poor Wesleyan shepherd, with a 
99 years’ good character, of Milborn Port, who was accused 
na his master, brought before some jealous Unpaids, sent to 
Taunton assizes, tried by a prejudiced jury, one of whom said 
he would rather rot than give way, was sentenced, by an ‘ unpaid ; 
and M.P., who went as far as he could go out of his way to give 
him six months with hard labour, simply because he had joined 
the N. A. L. Union. 1 have the opinion of over 30,000 people of 
Somerset to prove that he is suffering false imprisonment, that he is 
one of the many Union martyrs, and we shall get a subscription 
for him, and present him with it on the day of his liberation. 
Now, Sir, the fact is, the farmers have had it all their own way so 
long, they cannot understand why these poor people should have 
any voice in dealing with their own labour, which they have never 
had; we are always willing to let our cases be settled by arbitra- 
tion, not strikes. We will have a voice in it, we want no more; 
we will be content with no less than a fair day’s pay for a fair 
GEORGE MrrcneE.., 


day's work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
One from the Plough. 


166 Brom} ton Road, S.W. 
[Mr. Mitchell can hardly be accurate in supposing that 30,000 
people's opinion can be of much value, one way or the other, on a 
question of evidence as to character. It is rare enough for 30 
people to know a poor shepherd sufficiently intimately for the 
purpose of such evidence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Some weeks ago, in one of your articles on Elementary 
Education, you suggested that compulsion for parents refusing to 
send their children to school might be applied by a simpler method 
than a Board, with all its appliances, affords. It is to be hoped 
that ultimately some such method may be discovered by Parlia- 
ment, and be applicable to towns and villages in which it has been 
determined that the Voluntary school system shall be retained. 
What weighty reason can be assigned against giving the power of 


| personal witness. 


compulsion to the managing body of each denominational school, | 


or to such bodies in combination, where there is more than one 
school of the same denomination in a town? Each body might 
appoint its own officer to look up its own stray sheep, and when 
necessary, apply compulsion to recalcitrant parents. The evils 


and hardships attendant upon the police system of the Boards, | 
hinted at by the Marquis of Ripon in his speech of Thursday, the | 


30th October, would be mitigated, as each denomination would 
be likely to treat its own members with tenderness, and yet would 
generally enforce attendance. 

I should like to ask one other question. 
provisions of the Act for Agricultural Children be extended to 
those not employed in agriculture ? 
children is the principal reason why parents now keep them from 
school. Ifit were made a penal offence to employ children between 
certain ages without a school certificate, it would seem that this 
provision alone would be almost enough to enforce attendance, 
and that in the least offensive manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant READER. 
THE DULWICH SCHEME AND THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS’ COMMISSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$ir,—Will you allow me to correct a mistake in your notice last 
week of a recent correspondence concerning Dulwich College ? 

It is not the fact that the scheme was ‘ rejected by the help of 
Mr. M‘Cullagh ‘orrens in the House of Commons.” ‘The scheme 
has not yet been laid before Parliament at all. First proposals, in 
the form of a draft scheme, have been circulated in the manner 
provided by the Act, and these were the subject of criticism in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Torrens. But the case is only in its 
initial stages. 

No scheme of this Commission has ever yet been rejected by the 
House of Commons. It is, perhaps, just worth while to add that 
you are not correct in describing Mr. Roby as ‘‘ Secretary ;” he is 
now a Commissioner, and as such specially charged with the 
Dulwich case.—I am, Sir, &c., D. C. Ricumonp, Secretary. 

Endowed Schools’ Commission, 2 Victoria Street S.W. Nov. 5. 


THE VERACITY OF LORD MACAULAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Sin,—I must venture to remonstrate with you on the views of 


the duty of an historian which you express in your remarks on 


Why shouid not the | 


Mr. Compton Reade’s letter of last week. You say (apparently 
with approval of the suggested act) that ‘if Macaulay had evi- 
dence in his hands, he would naturally shrink from worrying 
Major Scott-Waring’s daughter about it.” But surely Macaulay 
had a duty to the public as well as to Mrs. Reade. The evidence 
which Mr. Reade quotes is, at all events, strong, and strikes me, 
I admit, as much stronger than you are disposed to admit, and 
therefore Macaulay ought to have at least noticed it in a sub- 
sequent edition. He may, as you suggest, have had other 
evidence which seemed suflicient to rebut Mrs. Reade’s evidence ; 
but does it not occur to you that what may have seemed suffi- 
ciently strong evidence to Lord Macaulay need not necessarily 
strike others as having the same force? You yourself are better 
than your creed, since you admit Mr. Reade’s evidence, though 
you dispute its force; but why defend in Macaulay what you 
would not think defensible in your own case ? 

I have myself heard of a similar instance of Macaulay’s un- 
willingness to listen to evidence which tended to upset his 
favourite theories. Papers, I have heard, were offered him to 
prove that William III. was aware at the time of signing the 
order about the Massacre of Glencoe of the probable result of that 
order, and Macaulay refused to consider them. This story I 
know was repeated to my father, on authority which he considered 
sufficient to justify him in repeating it. I submit that his ac- 
curacy about events of Indian history has little to do with the 
question of the position of a member of an English Parliament.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Eland House, Hampste ad, November 1. C. E. 

[Mr. Maurice does not meet our point, which is that in his two 
Indian essays Macaulay tried to be exceptionally accurate, and 
was so, as we cited instances to prove. Mr. Maurice asks what that 
accuracy as to facts in India had to do with facts about a Member of 
Parliamentin England. Just this: that we donot doubt Macaulay 
had masses of Hastings’ letters to friends in India, describing his 
whole English life, in hishands. Noletters ever were so scattered, 
but to the accumulation of masses of them in India we can bear 
We have had at least a hundred in our own 
hands, and believe there are hundreds more, while we hear that 
200 have been recently deposited in the British Museum. There 
is no reason why he should take the trouble, but we believe Mr. 
G. O. ‘Trevelyan could in a very few hours settle the matter, by a 
reference to his uncle’s notes. Macaulay, if he was right—a point 
on which we know nothing—was not bound to retract, and we 
never undertook to defend his manners. We only suggested, the 
man being kindly, that he did not desire a controversy with a lady 
on her father’s character, —which, by the way, he probably did not 
consider that he had seriously impeached. He merely made out that 


MAURICE. 


| the Major was Hastings’ Whip as Whips were then.—Eb. Spectator.] 


The value of the labour of | 


OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS, BIG AND LITTLE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to question, in the most friendly way, 
the assumption of ‘* Lucy Field,” in your last issue, that the lives 
of small dogs are in constant jeopardy from ‘a race of giant dogs, 
and exceptionally large dogs,” at Muswell Hill? If it be so, then, 
surely, the * giant dogs” of that region are exceptions. My ex- 
perience goes to confirm the truth taught by Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
‘¢ Dignity and Impudence,” a fine print of which adorns my port- 
folio. I had a broken-haired friend, weight about eight pounds, 
learned in two languages, canine and English, who rejoiced in the 
name of ‘‘ Teens,” given him by babes with whom he condescended 
to play, because he was but a ‘‘tiny, teeny dog.” I must 
confess that my late friend—alas! that I should say late,— 
who was chivalrically brave in killing rats and carrying 
on war with cats, was a very bully, a kind of Ancient Pistol 
To see him meet a Newfoundland or large 
Teens, with his tail curled like 


towards big dogs. 
retriever was as good as a play. 
the spring of an ancient watch, his broken-haired back stiffened 
with indignation, would stand and give the pass-word all dogs 
seem to know, and be overhauled and examined as he walked 
round the giant like an English gunboat by a Spanish fifth-rate ; 
but when once the enemy turned his back, Teens exploded like a 
cracker, running under the big dog’s nose, and often springing at 
his lip. lis gigantic, but generous foe (or friend) always fled, or 
walked away, followed by a torrent of abusive barks, which, from 
their peculiar intonation, I took for dog-slang, and Teens returning 
with an impudent smile on his countenance, wiped his feet on the 
pavement as a sign of triumph. I haveseen him do this a hundred 
times, and never saw a big dog attempt to punish his impudence. 
‘‘ Jeems,” a black-and-tan of smaller weight, who seemed to walk 
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” 


upon springs, and who on work-a-days was called “ Jim, 


and | credit of the compiler, that in the selection of” lethess an 


and of 


*‘James” on Sundays, which day he perfeetly well knew, was more | passages from the journals of his friend there is little, if anything : 
> 


like Parolles. 


his size unwieldy in fatness as a pup), who (or which) still lives 
with me, is now bullying a shambling retriever pup, full-grown, but, 
like Cousin Feenix, uncertain as to his gait, who good-naturedly 
submits to it. Here perhaps there is danger; for very big pups 
will pursue avy little thing that runs away, and one of their large 
paws, which they put down as if they wore heavily clumped boots, 
might certainly crush the life—a very noisy, fussy, busy life it is— 
out of my small and impertinent, pretentious Tichborne. This dog, 
by the way, brings down his mistress her boots, as a hint for her to 
take a walk, and blows like a trumpet or young walrus under the 
door to be let in, having been corrected for scratching the panel. I 
end as I began, by assuring you that my experience, no less than 
that of my friends, lies in the direction of extreme generosity ex- 
hibited by large dogs towards small ones; I would not deny that 
a large dog may now and then punish an impudent and aggressive 
toy-terrier, but as a rule, we can only wonder at the providential 
wisdom which makes them so generous and forbearing ; having a 
giant’s strength, they seldom indeed use it like a giant.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bexley Heath, November 8. Har Friswet. 








BOOKS. 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY.* 
Mr, Cuorey's vocation was that of a jourvalist and critic, and 
his memoir is not without a considerable share of what may be 
termed professional interest. Music was his passion, but circum- 
stances forced him to expend his energies in a variety of directions, 
and his connection with the Atheneum, which appears from first 
to last to have been a pleasant one, brought him quite as much 
into the world of letters as into that of music and thedrama. Mr. 
Chorley was an honest and for the most part a competent 
critic, in a style of criticism a little out of fashion in the 
present day. He was an effusive writer of occasional verses, and 
as a writer of words for music he was ‘of all Englishmen of his 
time the most sought after.” He published a memoir of Mrs. 
Hemans, less interesting, to our thinking, than that written by 
her sister ; certain volumes of tales and sketches, now forgotten ; 
two or three three-volume novels, also forgotten, one of which was 
warmly praised by Charles Dickens, who “ cried over it heartily ;” 
a few unsuccessful dramas, as well as one that enjoyed a brief life 
upon the stage; a book entitled Music and Manners in France 


and North Germany, compiled, says his biographer, ‘‘ with a haste | 


of which the tokens are only too evident in its pages ;” and Thirty 
Years’ Musical Recollections, also marked in Mr. Hewlett’s judgment 
by an unusual slovenliness of style. Asa musical critic, Mr. Chorley 
won a higher position than in any other department of his multi- 
farious labours. With many distinguished musicians he was on 
terms of friendship, notably with Mendelssohn, the greatest of 


them all, and in later life ‘‘his judgment seems to have been | 


accepted by the first musicians of England and the Continent as 
that of a thoroughly competent authority, and listened to by 


amateurs, except in a limited circle, with more deference than | 


that of any other contemporary critic. In many houses it has 
been said the Athenvum was habitually read solely for the sake of 
its musical column.” Mr. Hewlett, however, does not state that 
Mr. Chorley has left any contribution to musical criticism that 
is of permanent value, and it will be seen that neither 
as novelist, dramatist, nor poet has he produced any work 
that will keep its place in literature. Why, then, it 
may be asked, is it deemed needful to publish his bio- 
graphy? The necessity of the memoir is far from obvious, but 
its interest for a certain section of the public is undeniable. Mr. 


Chorley was not in any sense great as a man of letters, but he | 


was sympathetic and enthusiastic, and had the rare art—an art 
rare at all times, and especially so in an independent and fearless 
critic—of making friends. His acquaintances were numerous, his 
intimate associates included men and women illustrious for their 
genius, and thus in reading his biography we are brought into good 
society, and meet at the same time with a variety of entertaining 
gossip. The general reader will probably gain amusement from 
the ‘‘ana” here collected, and from some of Mr. Chorley’s plain- 
spoken judgments on his contemporaries, and we may add, to the 








* Henry Fothergill Chorley: Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters, Compiled by 
Henry G. Hewlett. 2 vols. London: Bentley and Sons. 1873. ; 


He bullied big dogs at a distance, and seldom stood | likely to give offence to living persons. 
up to them like the truculent Teens, and although he ran away, was | 
seldom pursued and never hurt, while the ‘‘ Claimant” (he was for 


Having sufficiently explained the character of the book, g 
thoroughly good one of its kind, we shall without further preface 
| turn to its pages for such characteristic passages as may seem best 
suited to our columns. When Mr. Chorley joined the staff of the 
| Atheneum, that journal had a powerful rival in the Literary Gazette 
| which was conducted by Mr. Jerdan, who was, Mr. Chorley patty 
the puppet of certain booksellers, and “ dispersed praise or blame at 
their bidding.” He adds that Miss Landon was a principal agent 
' of the editor in this demoralising system. How far this statement 
| of Mr. Chorley’s may be true we cannot say, but if only partially 
correct, it reveals a lack of honourable principle which would be 
impossible in any high-class journal of the present day. Equally 
| impossible, too, now-a-days, as far as our experience extends, is the 
| coarse vituperation poured upon Mr. Chorley by men who deemeg 
themselves injured by his criticism. ‘Some of the specimens of 
| abuse,” he writes, ‘‘ with which I was favoured were diverting, 
| rather than offensive, by their utter vulgarity. I kept by me for 
| Some years a collection of such flowers of rhetoric, the most exquisite 
| of which was a letter written in very black ink, beginning, ‘ You 
| Worm!!!” Here is another specimen. ‘ Satan” Montgomery's 
| Luther had been sharply handled in the Athenzum, but had never 
| even been seen by Mr. Chorley, when he received the following 
| note, accompanied by a third edition of a preface to the poem:— 
| ** Be sure your sin will find you out! One who is well acquainted 
| with Mr, Chorley’s infamous trade of defamation and envy against 
| his betters, in the Athenaum, commends the enclosed to his con- 
| science. If not yet too indurated, it will suggest moral justice to 
|@ mean and malignant trader in literature !” 
Mr. Chorley’s small gifts as a poet brought, nevertheless, a rich 
|reward. A sonnet obtained for him the friendship of Barry 
Cornwall, and through him of Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montagu, and 
| thus he was brought into a friendly and pleasant literary circle, 
| Another piece of good fortune, too, was his acquaintance with 
Mr. Henry Roscoe, of whom he formed a very high estimate :— 
| His accomplishments,” he writes, “were many and real; his solidity 
| of judgment was as great as his quickness of sympathy. Like all the 
| first-class persons I have known, his patience with those inferior te 
| himself—patience entirely clear of painful condescension—was great 
| and genuine. Every one was seen to the best possible advantage when 
| beside Henry Roscoe. He could listen and encourage, as well as talk 
| with a natural and flowing brilliancy which I have never heard 
| exceeded,—not three times in my life equalled.” 
| Mr. Chorley enjoyed society, and appears to have lived much in it. 
| At Lady Blessington’s he was a constant guest, and he returned 
| her hospitality by generous praise. A sunny nature, full of sym- 
pathy and sweet cheerfulness, a faithfulness towards those fos 
whom she professed friendship, an abounding and inconsiderate 
liberality even to those who misrepresented and maligned her,— 
| these are some of the traits of character affectionately noted down by 
Mr. Chorley, who admits, at the same time, that he has heard some 
| who professed an intimate acquaintance with Lady Blessington’s 
| career attack her with a bitterness which left her without a single 
| redeeming quality. In Lady Blessington’s circle Mr. Chorley heard 
many good stories or witticisms, and some of these he transferred 
to his journal. ‘Iwo or three may be given here :—Hook was once 
at a large party, ‘‘where the lady of the house was more than 
usually coarsely anxious to get him to make sport for her guests. 
'A ring formed round him of people, only wanting a word's 
encouragement to burst out into a violent laugh. ‘Do, Mr. 
Hook; do favour us!’ said the lady, for the hundredth time: 
‘ Indeed, Madam, I can’t; I can’t, indeed! I am like that littie 
| bird the canary ; can’t lay my eggs when anyone is looking at me.’” 
Of Landor, who visited frequently at Gore House, Mr. Chorley 
observes that he had the very finest man’s head he had ever seen. 
There, too, he met Lord Lytton, then Mr. Bulwer, and received an 
unfavourable impression of his character, which was marked, as be 
thought, by egotism and vanity. ‘It is infinitely amusing,” he 
writes, “ to discover, what there is no escaping from, that he makes 
personal appearance his idol, and values Voltaire as much oD 
being a tall man as on his satires or essays.” At that time, Lady 
Holland and Lady Blessington were the leaders of two rival circles, 
and Sydney Smith was one of Lady Holland’s “ court-cards,” yet 
he proved a genuine friend to Mr. Chorley, and gave him the praise, 
not valueless, surely, of being a gentleman. A similar judgment 
was passed by Miss Mitford, who considered him one of the 
most perfectly right-minded and high-minded persons she had 
ever known. One good friend makes others, and through the 
author of Our Village Mr. Chorley gained the friendship of Jobo 
Kenyon, Harness, Talfourd, and the Brownings. With Grote, 
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formed a close acquaintance, and his estimate of the 
great historian deserves to be inserted in the next 
trote’s Personal Life. We must find space for a 


he t02, 
character of the 
edition of Mrs. ( 


portion of it:— 7 . 

«He was a sceptic as regards matters of religious faith to the very 
But he was keenly alive to the truth that to force extreme 
at: lled forth, on those having other convictions, is an abuse 
~* sdom of it and of speech which no large-minded man will 
: et himeelt ere was neither craft nor cowardice in his reticence. 
rote = ; - worldly position, or life, depended on his falsifying his 
Salons, be is the last man I have ever known who would have done 
~~ In everything he undertook, whether it was of grave im- 


core. 
ons, not 








S++** : 
ortance or OF Sig 
] 
earnestness and 


rhter pastime, his modesty was as remarkable as his 
‘he completeness of the scholar and the 





courtesy. 


forcibly on retrospect than it did at the time 





s me mor 


gentleman str 


when I was frequ 





tly in his society.” 

Of the banker and poet, Samuel Rogers, who said perhaps more 
bitter things in his day—and it was a long one—than anyone of 
his contemporaries, Mr. Chorley writes severely. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, for Rogers seems to have disliked him from the first, 
and showed his dislike very distinctly. He did his best, writes 
the critic, to make me uncomfortable, and it was often done by 
repeating the same discouragement :— 


scene would be a dinner of eight, at which he would say, loud 
be heard, ‘ Who is that young man with red hair?’ (meaning 
answer would be, ‘ Mr. Chorley,’ et cetera, et cetera, ‘Never 


’ was the rejoinder; after which Rogers would turn 
who, having disposed of a nuisance, might 





onfold hi nd eat his soup in peace.” 

On one occasion, at a concert, Mr. Chorley was seated by the side of 
the Dowager Lady Essex, one of Rogers’ prime favourites. When 
the old man sought about for a seat, Mr. Chorley rose to give him 
bis. “ While I was stooping for my hat, ‘ Come,’ said she, in her 
cordial way, ‘come, Mr. Rogers, here is a seat for you by me.’-— 
‘Thank you,’ said the civil old gentleman, fixing his dead eyes on 
me, as I was doing my best to get out of the way, ‘thank you, 
but 1 don’t like 1 ”” Yet Mr. Chorley adds, and after this 
specimen of intolerable rudeness the admission does him honour, 





't like your company 
that so generous was Rogers at all times to those needing aid, that 
when his antipathy to him was most rancorously expressed, he 
should not have feared presenting the case of poor painter, poor 
poet, poor musician, or poor governess. ‘‘'I'hough I never did 
apply to Rogers,” he observes, ‘‘ for aid to others, I am personally 
cognisant of too many acts of munificence quietly done by him, 
and of which no trumpeting was or is possible, not to dwell on the 
good as warmly as I talk about the mischief unreservedly.” And 
yet all the while Rogers was using his tongue with the utmost 
perverseness and cruelty, and Mr. Chorley gives it as his judgment 
that no old poet was ever so inhuman in sitting in judgment on 
the works of young poets. 

There are some good stories here about Lady Morgan, who had 
the aptitude of a Frenchwoman for making a blunder and getting 
out of the difficulty with ease and grace. When pressed too 
closely on the subject, Lady Morgan used to say that she was born 
on the sea between Ireland and England. ‘The bubble reputation 
when sought after in literature is often scarcely more enduring 
than in other fields. Lady Morgan, who is here styled one of the 
most feather-brained, restless creatures who ever glittered in the 
world of female authorship, gained for the nonce a brilliant reputa- 
tion, both in this country and on the Continent. After her first 
book on France was published, ‘‘ she became,” says Mr. Chorley, 
“the rage in Paris, and Ihave been told on good authority that 
on one occasion, at some grand reception, she had a raised seat on 
the dais, only a little lower than that provided for the Duchesse 
de Berri.” ‘This lively and unscrupulous Irishwoman enjoyed the 
somewhat doubtful fame she acquired, and made the most of it 
while it lasted. Mr. Chorley has some characteristic recollections 
of this dashing authoress, who is now well-nigh forgotten. He 
Temembers how on one occasion, at a great gathering, she 
broke through a company of men, sat and cried 
out aloud, ‘‘ Here I am, in the midst of my seraglio;” how 
at another time, in her delicious ignorance, she asked at a 
literary party, “‘ Who was Jeremy Taylor?” and how she 
complimented Mrs. Sarah Austin on having written Pride and 
Prejudice ; how she would declare in one breath that she had 
created the Irish national novel, while in another, with sublime in- 
Consistency, she would assert that Miss Edgeworth was a grown 
Woman when she was yet a child, and how her resolution to 
assemble lions of all sorts was nothing short of dauntless. Lady 
Morgan’s ignorance of Jane Austen is capped by an anecdote 


down, 


related of Miss Berry, who, long after the publication of Gebir and 
the Imaginary Convers itions, said, upon hearing the author's name 


mentioned,—* Mr. Landor? What has he written?” Of 
Southey, Mr. Chorley observes that he never met with any man who 


| so thoroughly answered his expectations. 


‘*His face is at once 
shrewd, thoughtful, and quick, if not irritable in its expression ; a 
singular deficiency of space in its lower portion, but no deficiency 
of feature or expression; his manner cold, but still, in conversa- 
tion, bland and gentle, and not nearly so dogmatic as his writings 
would lead one to imagine.” Sketches such as this of face and 
manner abound in these volumes, and are in general, we imagine, 
true to the life. Especially interesting to the admirers of Mrs. 
Browning are the impressions of that true poet and woman re- 
corded by Mr. Chorley, who writes that he has never seen a woman 
‘more nobly simple, more entirely guiltless of the feminine pro- 
pensity of talking for effect ; more earnestin assertion, more gentle, 
yet pertinacious in difference than she was.” Amongst the critic's 
early acquaintances was the poet Campbell, the splendid promise of 
whose youth was so painfully disappointed in later life. He describes 
him when they first met in 1837 as ‘a little man with a shrewd eye, 
and a sort of pedagoguish, parboiled voice; plenty to say for him- 
self, especially about other people, and not restrained from saying 
whatever seemed good to him by any caution.” Mr. Chorley 
knew the poet when he had become gross and sensual, enfeebled 
in intellect and well-nigh lost to all sense of what is noble and 
pure. He could scarcely credit the possibility of there having 
been much better days, and remarks, ‘I can hardly describe 
how painful it was to be sought by one whose notice should have 
been such an honour, but whom it was hardly possible for youth- 
ful fastidiousness and want of charity to endure as a companion.” 

Chief amongst Mr. Chorley’s friends in the later life of both men 
was Charles Dickens, and it is pleasant to read that on no occasion, 
great or small, when Mr. Chorley needed consolation or advice, did 
the great novelist fail to render it. At Gad'’s Hill he was a 
frequent guest, and there is an appreciative letter written to the 
biographer by Miss Dickens which shows very happily how 
thoroughly Mr. Chorley deserved and responded to the affection 
showed to him by her father. We cannot close these volumes 
without a word in praise of the taste and judgment evinced 
throughout by the compiler. Mr. Hewlett has done his task well, 
and Mr. Chorley, who selected him for his chronicler, could 
hardly have made a better choice. 


PROFESSOR CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ESSAYS.* 
Proressor CaArrnes’s political essays are instructive and valuable 
dissertations,—not so much from the originality of the ideas 
developed in them, or the range of information which they exhibit; 
nor perhaps from their style, which, though always vigorous and 
impressive, is rather wanting iu conciseness ; but chiefly from the 
thoroughly scientific manner in which the author always handles 
his subjects. Perhaps his determination to maintain clearness 
and completeness of method may have sometimes influenced 
unfavourably the literary qualities of his work. Resolved to be 
exhaustive, Mr. Cairnes does not shrink from being common-place, 
and he seems sometimes needlessly elaborate in the refutation of 
obvious errors and fallacies. ‘These faults, however, are on the 
right side. Again, Mr. Cairnes’s political opinions appear to us 
too rigid, and to be grasped with a tenacity out of proportion to 
their certainty; but they are always thoroughly reasoned, and are 
urged upon the reader with so clear an apprehension of principles, 
so orderly and logical an exposition of evidence, so definite a 
conception and so precise an estimate of what are held to be the 
important elements of the question, that whether we agree or 
not, we gain the great benefit of being irresistibly forced to 
reason in an equally methodical manner. 

Hence the belief, modestly expressed in the preface, that ‘‘ though 
the subject may in some instances be occasional, the treatment 
will be found not to be so,” is amply justified, at any rate, as 
regards the largest and most important part of the volume. 
Perhaps a lecture on * ‘The Revolution in America” has some- 
what lost its interest, because the current of sympathy with rebel 
slaveholders against which it was directed has now ebbed out of 
our memory. Again, the essay on International Law is rather 
slight and fragmentary, and its chief doctrine —that the moral or 
social sanctions of International rules are growing in eflicacy, 
and may be expected ultimately to supersede the physical—is not 
as definitely shaped in relation to possible objections as is usually 
the case in Mr. Cairnes’s argument. 

On the other hand, the first essay, on ‘* Colonisation,” is in our 
author's best style. It presents very effectively in sharp outline 
and impressive contrast the three stages of English colonisation : 
the first period, closed by the war of Americgn Independence, when 
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the aims of colonisation were commercial, while in other matters | an effective use of statistics some hitherto unrecognised pheno. — 
the habits and genius of our race produced an unwatched and | mena in the economic history of this period. He shows that ip Jn 
half-unwarranted freedom of self-government; the second period, | the years immediately succeeding 1846, the economic movement mad 
of Colonial-Office control and convict settlement ; the third period, | was essentially a change from the cottier system to one of Tip} 
initiated ‘* by an event as obscure as the War of Independence | moderate-sized farms: there being a rapid decrease in the Dumber the! 
was famous,” the formation of the Colonisation Society in 1830. | of farms under fifteen acres, together with an increase in the num. the 
Mr. Cairnes (whom we may perhaps without offence call a doc- | ber of those between fifteen and thirty, as well as of the larger ones = 
trinaire) dwells with justifiable pride on the success of this} But during the succeeding decade the movement was distinetly Mr, 
latter movement, certainly one of the most remarkable triumphs | towards farming on a large scale, a gradual decrease taking place in bad 
of constructive theorising that English history has to show. | the number of farms between fifteen and thirty acres, During the div 
This success, no doubt, was somewhat obscured by the initial | first decade, from 1846 to 1856, Mr. Cairnes maintains that it wag as 
bankruptcy of South Australia (‘* bursting of the Wakefield | the duty of the landlords to use their authority to effect the agricyl. sacl 
bubble,” it was said), and afterwards by the more personal fiasco | tural change that must come, by abolishing the smaller clagg of fig 
of the prophet himself in his attempt to administer New Zealand. | holdings. But he considers that this duty was harshly performeg poh 
But it is undeniable that the ‘* four points in the Colonial reformer’s | by the eviction of 260,000 persons (besides all who were induceq Bel 
charter,—the sale of wild land at a uniform price, the application | to go by notices to quit), even though a large portion of theg aga 
of the proceeds to assist emigration, the selection of the emigrants, | evictions were for non-payment of rent. ‘This portion, again, he blov 
and self-government for the colonies ’—have all been sustained by | points out, is unfairly represented in the current estimates, as it wag con; 
the test of actual experiment. And though it must be remembered | frequently the insolvency of middlemen that caused the eviction of = 
that Mr. Wakefield declared In 1849 that genuine Wakefieldism | the cultivators. On the later changes Mr. Cairnes does not ex. had 
—depending on the mysterious Sufficient Price—remained as | pressly pronounce, as here the essay unfortunately breaks off, but aig 
untried as Plato’s Repub ic: though further, the complete realisa- | he indicates that his view of them would be essentially different, cise 
tion of the last point of the programme, colonial self-government, The two articles on Irish University education (written jy wit 
has proved somewhat inimical to the rest of the system: still we | 1866 and 1873) with which the volume concludes are interesting, - 
may fairly attribute the present prosperity of Australia and New | though somewhat depressing ; not the less depressing, because Kes 
Zealand to the Colonisation Society of 1830. What their social | the tone of Mr. Cairnes himself (as an uncompromising opponent The 
condition would have been if the ‘‘gold rushes” had occurred | of Mr. Gladstone’s policy) is unmistakably triumphant. Still in the blot 
before a full and regulated stream of untainted emigration had | two papers taken together he presents, with his usual conscien. tog 
been established is scarcely pleasant to imagine. The con- | tious precision, the elements of a problem, all possible solutions of pie 
cluding part of the essay illustrates the weak side of Mr.| which seem to have been gradually excluded by the growing 9 
Cairnes’s politics. Ile by no means belongs to the “ Man- | definiteness of antagonistic principles while yet the urgent need me 
chester School,” as his vigorous advocacy of a National Army, in | of a solution becomes more and more obvious. Mr. Cairnes him. hes 
another essay, amply shows. But when he comes to consider the | self avoids seeing this, by clinging to the conviction that “the - 
colonial problem which remains for us—the ultimate organisation | Catholics as a body have not rejected the Imperial policy of mixed 
of the English family of nations—he can only endorse the simple, | education ;” it would be, he urges, the mere “‘ pedantry of consti. ce 
sweeping, eloquently enforced negations of Mr. Goldwin Smith, | tutionalism " to be guided by the votes of the majority of Irish ; 
Here, as elsewhere in the book, we feel that his lucid definiteness | representatives in this matter, as they are returned mainly by if 
of view is attained by a limitation of horizon. ‘The more subtle | classes who have no interest in Universities. We fear, however, pit 
and vague, though as, we think, preponderant, arguments in favour | that this ‘‘ pedantry” is so deeply engrained in the habits of English kn¢ 
of maintaining a “political” as well as a ‘ moral” union, he | legislation, that most wise politicians regard Mr. Cairnes’s own of , 
seems genuinely unable to appreciate. view as pedantry ; and though it is balanced in the present case ag 
The other portions of the book which will probably be read with | by an equally inveterate aversion to Popery, this does not make spit 
most interest are the unpublished papers on Irish matters. We have the prospect more encouraging, nor strengthen our answer to the gr 
first some ‘‘ Fragments on Ireland” written in 1866, and originally _ advocates of Home Rule. eo 
intended for a small volume, with a practical aim, on the industrial : flig 
condition of Ireland. Here Mr. Cairnes gives a lucid survey of A NOVEL BY A FENIAN.* lea 
the economic history of Ireland since the middle of the last century, | We have not read Mr. Kickham’s other book, Sally Kavanagh, > 
as an introduction to a dispassionate judgment on the “burning | or the Untenanted Graves, but if we may trust the opinions law 
question” of evictions and compulsory emigration. ‘The reader | of the Press quoted at the end of the volume before ws, tan 
will regret that ill-health has prevented Mr. Cairnes from in- | it is ‘‘one of the most powerful appeals ever made in behalf far 
cluding in his survey the most recent changes: still his un-| of the Irish tenant.” Of Mr. Kickham we are told that his i; 
finished essay is, as he modestly claims, of permanent interest. | name ‘‘has become the loving property of his country,” which of] 
He first recounts how, when the development of our manufac- | we presume to be Irish for ‘the property of his loving country.’ exe 
tures, coincident with a remarkable succession of bad seasons, | The “aim and dream” of his life is, says the Waterford News, = 
changed England from a corn-exporting to a corn-importing “the exaltation of our [Irish] national character, and the placing the 
country, [reland received an impulse towards the cultivation of | in the light of day the terrible grievances which, alas! so often the 
cereals of which the effect remained till 1846. The greater part ' turn the love of the peasant’s heart to direst hate.” In the story = 
of a country naturally adapted for pasture was brought under of the Untenanted Graves this aim was prosecuted ** with exquisite rm 
tillage ; and at first, the increase of production even outstripped judgment.” On some occasions, however, at least when tried by Mr 
that of population, so that ‘ for a time plenty actually reigned in | the tests of the blood-thirsty Saxon, Mr. Kickham's activity has the 
Irish cabins.” From 1760 to 1815 the land revenues of Ireland | been characterised by judgment not quite so exquisite, and the ok 
are believed to have been augmented in the proportion of four to! result has been the inscription of his name in the roll of Fenian the 
one, while population more than doubled itself in the thirty-eight | martyrs. Knowing this fact, we looked for some hot work in : 
years from 1767 to 1805. ‘To effect this change in a country the new novel,—new, we mean, to us, for there is nothing on the 
almost destitute of circulating capital, it was necessary to pay the title-page or elsewhere to show when it was published. Fenianism, a 
labourer with land; and so the distinctive economic feature of | one would think, with its midnight drillings and its secret conclaves, me 
Irish cottierism, the system of conacre, came into being. In this its attacks on police vans, blowings-up of prison walls, and attempted os 


way, down to 1846, a factitious system of production, supported invasions of Colonies, might yield the novelist something in the thi 
solely on the basis of corn laws, developed and established itself; way of melodramatic effect. It has not yielded anything of 








while the temper and habits of the people caused them to discount! the kind to Mr. Kickham. (‘The book is drearily inoffen- - 
to the utmost, in increase of population, such fluctuating unstable sive. ‘The author, we suppose, had no intention of inditing 4 = 
prosperity as the corn market supplied. Hence, as Mr. Cairnes | Fenian romance, and what he has given us is a succession of fol 
says, ‘‘ free-trade without the assistance of famine wouldinevitably pictures of quiet life in Ireland, executed in water-colours. 
have undermined the fabric ;” and even if Ireland had escaped the Judging from its pages, we should say that Mr. Kickham was 4 iN 
woes of 1846, a large diminution in her population could not have simple-minded, good-natured man, unlikely in the extremest fin: 
been prevented without what is called a “ violation of the laws of degree to be dangerous to any Government. If Fenians 10 tha 
political economy,”—that is, without such a sacrifice of income on general think and speak in the mildly sentimental and platitudi- p 
the part of capitalists as no statesman could enforce, and pro- narian manner of Mr. Kickham, it seems probable that greatly ry 
bably no philanthropist would recommend, except as a temporary too much has been made of the whole Fenian business. we 
effort of charity. pry Ro Cano aR ERR ee momen aE RSE dh 

Passing to the years succeeding 1846, Mr. Cairnes exhibits by | «sally Kavanagh, or. the Uutenanted Graves.” Dablin: Sullivan. | tal 
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e first chapter of Knocknagow, Mr. Henry Lowe, English- 


—_ 


Jo th ‘ : 
ap, becomes the guest of Mr. Maurice Kearney, tenant of the 
mau, 


Tipperary farm so named, and in the sixty-six chapters by which 


the first is suc 


the dwellers in Kn | in 
The time, at the commencement of the tale, is Christmas, and 
Mr, Lowe, who is a Protestant, and who, strange to say, 
had never been in a Roman Catholic place of worship, attends 
divine service with the Kearneys. The sermon strikes Mr. Lowe 





eeded we are informed of the sayings and doings of 
ycknagow and the Tipperary homes in its vicinity. 


gs “a torrent ol barbaric eloquence,” 
» § . . . . 
such a thing should surprise him we cannot imagine—that the 
suv ¢ _——_ 


and he is surprised —why 
es move the people most. ‘* For instance, when 
the preacher depic ted the Virgin wandering through the streets of 
Bethlehem, king for shelter and finding every door closed 
against her, and proceeded :—‘ The snow falls, the cold winds 
blow—and the Lily of Heave 
congregation, and the sobs were so loud and frequent that the 
preacher was obliged to pause till the emotion he had called forth 
[t does not seem to have struck Mr. Lowe as in the 


figurative passag 





2 is withered,’ a cry burst from the 


had subsided.’ 
. naa al ° > cA ‘hete , i : a pis 6 

slightest degree absurd to represent Christmas in Palestine as pre 

sly similar to Christmas in Tipperary, or to speak of snow-storms 


cis 
In the second chapter, we are intro- 


withering lilies any w here. 
duced to the heroine, or one of the heroines, of the book. Mr. 
Kearney’s eldest daughter ‘‘ was tall, though not of the tallest. 
w was not whiter than her neck and brow. A faint 
moment tinged her usually pale cheek, which, 


The driven SI 
blush at that 
together with a pair of ripe, rosy lips, and eyes of heavenly blue, 


imparted a warmth to what otherwise might be considered the | 


’ 


This description 
Rosy lips and 


marble coldness of her almost too ideal beauty.’ 


has the fatal defect of not being characteristic. 
heavenly-blue eyes are the property of penny-a-liners and of 
twelfth-rate poctasters everywhere, and Mr. Kickham ought not to 
have put us off with them, instead of telling us how pretty Irish 





girls really look. Better—indeed, one of the best things in the 


book—is the description of a wren-hunt :— 
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spienous, 1 nd : vy 1 their sticks into the \ ed 
grass and | li 1 Was seen creeping t 
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blow that c1 














uu t at Mary’s ( u a 
li of pain. But though she kept her head 
ig the little mutilated representation of the proto- 
l tolaugh when the huge Thrasher shouted, 
I r! and k d hat I] « the 
inute e durir 1 all ey 
» fixed jush, a scream 0 light f 
r \W 1, lo! there was t 
T I Instead of taki ref 
y ul gether, and flew right across 
t ( ry el th brambles, followed by all its 
} s t] 1 1 ho look of amazement, as he 
ee ren. eli ed - peal of laucht 








from Grace, i Mary and the young men could not help joining. 
Mr. Kickham does not tell us, as he ought to have done, whether 
the wren finally escaped or no; but it is evident that, from its 
minuteness and nimbleness, it had a good enough chance to make 


e as fair as the hunting of foxes or hares. 








the sport qui 

Irish priests, if we may believe Mr. Kickham, address their 
people in a practical, personal, home-thrusting manner which 
might offend the Bishop of Oxford. In his “regular discourse,” 
indeed, Father H unnigan appears to have confined himself to those 
abstract spiritualities and generalities which Sir Stafford Northcote 
sonant with the dignity of the pulpit; but he 
before quitting the chapel after mass, of saying 
something which no one could find too grand to be useful. There 
are clergymen, not a few, in England who might do worse than 


thinks most co; 


made a point, 


follow Father Hannigan’s example :— 




















“i t l round and began, in his deep, biq v wit 
‘Now, what's this I was going to say to ye?’ He pressed t 
AY aga t his temp! tryin * to recall somet 1 
: s1 . Mr. Lowe thought he was about giving 
pte when he suddenly jerked up his head, 
exclaiming Ay! ! ! D's ip stealing the turf in the name 
0 God! Ey tim ise, ‘must steal turf such 
hs that | But sure if ye didn’t know 
™ elling it to the priest. And ye think it 
would be sgraceful to beg than to steal it. That's a great mis- 
take, N man would refuse a n¢ ur a hamper of turf such | 
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weather this. And a poor man is not a beggar for asking a ha ! 
» he can’t ‘t a day’s work, and the 
Ye may laug but Judy Manogue 








as this, wh 


of turf such weather 
Easter-water bottles bursting. 

















pped me on the road yesterday to know wl he ought todo. Her 

ttle of Easter-water that sho had under her bod was in a lump of 

ul the bottle—a big | that often gay } f 

y l-a maybo ’ t vin more of you 

heart-a fore Judy took my advice and Lv » that 

bran business—well, the big, bl bottle was split in 

tw th t fair dint of the frost, und the poor woman’s bed. 

And t Lord knows no Christian could stand without a spark of 

lire to |} rt ] in him,—let alone lookin t a houseful of children 

hiv ! ul be able and willing to work, and not a 

l jut ye all know t stealing is bad, and ye 

fi your cases known to the priest, and maybe some- 

thing might be done for yo. Pride is a good thing—dacent, manly 

pride—and “twill often keep a man from doing a mane act even when 

’s sorely tempted. Sperit is a good thing. But, take my word for it, 

t nothing like Honesty. And poverty, so long as it is not brought 

by any fault of his own, need never bring a blush to any man’ 
So, in the name o’ God, d’ye give up stealing the turf.’” 


We shall be glad if our extracts from Mr. Kickham’s novel 
lead readers to form a more favourable idea of its character 
than we have been able to attain to, and induce them to 
read the book for themselves. ‘The worst we have to say of it 
is that it is rather dull,—it seems to be in a high degree 
The picture drawn of Irish society in Tipperary has 
Our difficulty 


is to imagine how wars and rumours of wars, seditions and 


veracious. 
an attestation of its correctness in its flatness. 


plots and insurrectionary hatchings, should have place among 
simple, and with reference at 
Irish, so feebly senti- 
man and peasant hero 


a population so pacific, so 
least to every thing and person that is 
mental. Mat, the Thrasher, 
of the book, has been seen figuring in the hunt of a wren, 
and the feats in which he exhibits his dexterity and strength are 
most alarming 


the strong 


holding the plough and hurling the hammer. ‘The 


character, or one of the most alarming, among the dramatis 


persone, is **an old Croppy,” whose notions of security of tenure 
are certainly energetic. 
gentleman, ‘1 could count three-an’-twenty houses, big an’ little; 


an’ to-day 


‘Five years ago,” remarks this old 
between the cross of Liscorrig an’ Shanbally Bridge ; 
you couldn’t light your pipe along that whole piece uv a road, 
barrin’ at wan house,—and that’s my own. An’ why am [ left 
there? Because they knew I'd do id,’ he muttered through his 
clenched teeth, as if he were speaking to himself.” What they knew 
he would do was to give any man that came to turn him out on the 
road ‘‘ the length of id,” using for the purpose a pike that had 
seen hot work in "98. Mr. Kickham earnestly protests against 
classing men who revenge themselves, in the old Croppy’s way, 
upon persons who fling their wives and children as ‘* homeless out- 
upon the world, with common murderers. ‘ And surely, 
them ‘* with the 


casts” 
he adds, “‘no one will for a moment 
human wild beasts with whom the writer of these pages was 
doomed to herd for years.” We must say that we should never 
have gathered from this book that Mr. Kickham was a dangerous 
person, or that it could be necessary to imprison him. Possibly 
it would have been better to let him and his friends play at 
rebellion till they were tired. Britannia Mater ought not to be 


startled by every noise in the nursery. 


class” 


MAX MULLER ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION* 
Mr. Max Mi ter, in a note to one of these lectures, quotes 
Schelling’s remark that philosophy advances not so much by the 
answers given to difficult problems, as by the starting of new 
problems, and by asking questions which no one else would think 
of asking. He affords an example of the truth of the statement in 
his discussion of ‘‘ the Science of Religion.” Not, indeed, that the 
credit is to be attributed to Mr. Max Miiller of originating the line of 
investigation he has here followed. ‘I'he philosophic consideration 
of the various religions of the world, their comparison with the 
view of finding their agreements and differences, and the treat- 
ment of them in this way in order to ascertain what light they 
throw on the history and development of human thought, is not a 
All this is involved in the conception of a Philosophy 
of Religion. And German thinkers have made us familiar with 
that idea. Schelling, above all, by his Philosophy of, Mythology 
and his Philosophy of Revelation, has done much to make a 
science of Religion possible. Mr. Miiller repeatedly avows that 
he has been under deep obligations to that thinker. The 
line of thought—perhaps, the most valuable here presented 
—which identifies a people with its mythology, which shows 
that national character is largely the result of religious beliefs, 


new task. 


Lectures delivered at the Royat 
Philosophy of Mythology. By 
and Co 


tr ‘on to the Science of Religion Fou 
Institu With Two Essays on False Analogies and th 
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and that the prehistorical separation of peoples had as its cause | 
differing mythological conceptions, is entirely Schelling’s. It has | 
been developed by that philosopher with much minuteness and | 
fertility of suggestion, in his lectures on the philosophy of mytho- | 
logy. ‘Io the same writer we may also trace the idea of the | 
intimate connection between mythology and language. Schel- 
ling maintained this view with as much tenacity as Mr. Miiller | 
himself. Yet there is a difference between them at this very 
point. The disciple seems to admit an arbitrary element in the 
formation of mythology under the influence of language which the | 
master would not have allowed. This arbitrary element has been | 
carried toan extreme by Mr. Cox. Even Mr. Miiller often borders | 
on the grotesque in his explanations in comparative mythology of | 
the connection between the two. With Schelling there was no | 
arbitrariness. Language and Mythology, though necessarily | 
influencing each other, were both derived from common roots in | 
human thought. The process of the development of consciousness | 
conditioned equally the one and the other, and it was in a real | 
process, and in no mere haphazard grouping of subjective fancies, 
that the explanation of both was found. Schelling, that is to | 
say, carried back his search after causes into the region of first | 
principles. Mr. Miiller sometimes seems to fancy thatit is enough | 
to seek the explanation of the facts and phenomena with which he | 
deals in the sphere of experimental science. 

Nevertheless, he has performed a notable service to science and 
philosophy, and to theology as well, in what he has here accom- | 
plished. Very modestly and properly he designates these lec- 
tures, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Science of Religion.” They are 
strictly that. ‘They break ground in a direction scarcely hitherto 
attempted in this country. The success of the author in his 
inquiries in Comparative Philology and Mythology has sug- | 
gested the thought that a like method might be productive 
of good results in the department of Comparative ‘Theology. 
Scientifically, Comparative Mythology and Comparative Theology | 
are scarcely to be separated. Comparative Mythology is a 
branch of Comparative Theology, for the latter embraces 
Revelation also. But the aim of Mr. Miiller is to estab- 
lish the possibility of dealing scientifically with the religious 
experiences of the human race. He considers the religious 
instinct the distinguishing characteristic of man as a rational 
being. Call it by what name men will, there is in the human 
mind an aptitude or capacity for the Infinite, for God, and 
all the religions of the world are just so many attempts to 
find satisfaction for that aptitude or capacity. Since a man’s 
religion is that which is deepest in him, and the same is true of 
nations, we shall, if we are able to trace back the order and develop- 
ment of man’s religious instincts, be able to reconstruct the history 
of the human race. As philological researches have shown that | 
there are three great stems from which the infinite variety of 
languages is derived, and we are warranted in tracing the three | 
to one common root, it will be found to be the same with Religion. | 
We can discern three main conceptions or ideas of God, constitut- 
ing three separate phases, as it were, of God-consciousness, as | 
the source from which the great variety of religions has sprung. | 
If we have not yet identified these by running them back to the | 
same root, there is a moral certainty that they have had the one 
origin. And we are thus taught to recognise the essential unity | 
in origin and source of the human family, and of man as a} 
rational creature. 

Suppose this accomplished and the task of Comparative Theo- 
fogy completed, obviously much still remains to be done. Com- 
parative Theology is itself but introductory. It introduces to, it 
makes possible the consideration of, Theoretic Theology. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Miiller's definition, Theoretic ‘Theology has to do with | 
the conditions under which religion is possible. It involves the 
analysis of both the outward and inward conditions of faith. It 
deals, therefore, with the origin and the subject-matter of religion | 
in the human mind. If we examine closely what is meant | 
by this, we see that Theoretic Theology, in other words, is Philo- | 
sophy,—the science of first principles. And it is evident that 
Comparative Theology will throw much light on philosophy, | 
though we may doubt if it is right to say the latter should not | 
be attempted till the former has finished its work. If Theoretic | 
Theology, as science, is logically subsequent to Comparative 
Theology, Theology as experience must nevertheless have pre- 
ceded, as an actual possession of the human mind. ‘Trace back 
the history of religions to the farthest, till it lands us in that unity | 
of consciousness which must bave been the starting-point from | 
which the various mythologies or religions that split men into | 
peoples came, how avoid the conclusion that man in that | 
prehistorical condition must have had a God-consciousness | 


| reason or thought, as a power of generalising. 


that was objectively valid? The God - consciousness of 
the race in this undivided state must have been a real 
possession, else the separate elements into which jt wag 
split up through divisions into races and peoples could not 
have become what they are historically proved to be,—the reflex 
of the several portions of the divided truth. This takes ys into 
the region of Philosophy. And no foundation for the Science of 


Comparative Theology itself can be found without reference to 


Philosophy. ‘The mythological process exhibits the course of develop. 
ment of the human consciousness in history. And Philosophy 
seeks to grasp in explicit or scientific thought what was present im. 
plicitly, but was not previously analysed. ‘l'his view was strougly 
held by Schelling, who therefore connected his Philosophy 
of Mythology, and still more his Philosophy of Revelation, with 
Philosophy generally, as the science of the first principles of things, 

If Mr. Miiller had more clearly seen the necessity of this cop. 
nection, he might have avoided a confusion which may give ap 
opponent occasion against him. Ile shows in one part of bis work 


how the human mind, in a period of transition, when it strives to 


rise from individual objects to general conceptions, drifted into g 
deification of outward objects. ‘‘ Something substantial and indj. 
vidual had to be retained when trees had to be spoken of ag q 
forest, or days as a year; and in this transition period from ip. 
dividual to general conceptions, from the intuitional to the con. 
ceptual, from the real to the abstract, the shadow, the ghost, the 
power or the spirit of the forest, of the year, of the clouds, 
and the lightning took possession of the human mind, and a class 
of beings was called into existence which stands before us as go. 
called deities in the religion and mythology of the ancient world.” 
In another series of lectures, which have been published in Fraser's 
Magazine, Mr. Miiller has shown with great acuteness that lan. 
guage has an element which could never have been developed out 
of the names of individual objects or from the habit of affixing 
signs to such objects. The roots of language represent general 
conceptions, and language must, therefore, have originated from 
There is a great 
gulf between interjectional language such as the lower ani- 
mals may use and conceptual language which is peculiar 
to man. The argument is ingenious and forcible. Yet if the 
human race rose from individual objects to general conceptions in 
the manner described in the above extract, if there ever wasa 
period when man was without general conceptions, and bis inter- 
jectional language became in process of time conceptual, what 
comes of the argument that the roots or original elements of 
human language deucte general conceptions, and could not have 


' been developed from the mere power of naming and allixing signs 


to individual objects? These roots, as the elements of language, 
are said to prove its distinctively rational character, to prove that 
man started as a rational creature, geverically different from all 
other animals. Yet in order to account for Mythology, man is 
presented to us struggling to rise from individual objects to general 
conceptions, at a time when he must have been in full possession of 
language. There is not necessarily a contradiction here. But 
there is a difficulty, and further explanation is needed to make the 
matter clear. 

Mr. Miiller is more satisfactory in his exhibition of the necessity, 
if we may so say, of Mythology. ‘Ihe human mind being whatit 
was, Mythology was inevitable. But it was an inherent necessity 
of thought itself, and not merely of thought as a power of forming 
language, or of language as the manifestation of thought. There 
has been in the human consciousness in its historical development 
a mythological process. Hereby Mythology may be philosophically 
accounted for without losing oneself in haphazard fancies, such as 
Mr. Cox has sown broadcast. Hereby, then, we obtain a basis for 
a Philosophy of Mythology, which may help to render possible s 
Science of Religion. 

SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
We have commented on the political article in the Fortnightly 
elsewhere, and really cannot go through Mr. Galt’s restatement of 
an unanswerable case,—the purchase of Railways by the State, 
which neither party has apparently the courage to take up. To 
most readers, the paper on the popular songs of the Tuscan bills, 
love-songs of Oriental fire, yet, it is said, devoid of coarseness, will 
be found infinitely more entertaining. The writer remarks 02 
the difficulty of translating songs often so irregular in form, but 
we doubt if there are many poets who would disdain this serenade, 
with its feeling for the charm of the half-hour before dawn :— 
“TI see the dawn e’en now begin to peer: — 
Therefore I take my leave, and cease to sing. 
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— " ‘ 7 f . 
See how the windows open far and near, f 
And hear the bells of morning, how they ring! 
Through heaven a i earth the sounds of ringing swell: 
Theref rigl 1ine flower, sweet maid, farewell! 
T “ , 1e the sound of ringing goes; 
Fa . I t j e flower, sweet maiden rose.” 
And every brunette in London may thauk us for quoting this :— 
7 « Think it no grief at I am brown, 
j brunette » born to reign: 
W 3 » sn ret trodden down ; 
l my or | “1 not disdain : 
White snow lies mounded on the vales; 
Black pepper’s weighed in brazen scal 


is not unworthy :— 


And this, fcr a mere concetto, 
“] billowy sea, 


> sing across the 





| 
I let, alas! my 
I bade the sailors bri 
They said they had t fall 
I ed the lon 
They that [ha you 
I t sailors, tv and three 
] y that I ul nit th 
Or this,— 
nd see, yet see not what I would; 
I leaves atremble on the tree: 
I y love where on the hill he stood, 
y ! t drop downward to the lea. 
Ot 1! it will you do? 
I live or d 1 you 





I ask him, live or 


Brodribb’s essay on Plutarch is a very successful 


attempt to illustrate the modernnesss of the mode of thought 
ften apparent in his writings,—in his views on education, for 
t and 


the delay of divine punishments, on marriage, 


instance, On 


vs on the possibility of the government of the world 





being entrusted to beings who make mistakes, or even occasionally 
break down, till faith dies away from among men. On the sub- 
iect of education here is a little Plutarchian story which was once, 
a telling hit at men who prefer ignorant children 
to expense on their education :—‘‘ ‘ What is your fee for the edu- 
‘ said such a father to the philosopher Aristippus 
* Good exclaimed the 


” 


buy a slave for £50! 
osopher, ‘and you will have a couple of slaves.’ ” 


if it is not no 


cation of my son ? 
‘My fee is £50,’ was the reply. 


parent, ‘I conld 


heavens,’ 
‘Do so, by all means,’ 
rejoined the pl ] 

In Fra the most attractive paper will probably be Mr. 
Baring-Gould's effort to smash a Romish Saint, St. Symeon Salos, 
which, will as usual, be believed by all Protestants and disbelieved 
by all Catholics, 
ascertain whether the evidence is correct. 
of the Bollandist Fathers at the facts they had to record is naturally 
very striking, making it clear, as it does, that they for once dif- 
fered from the ecclesiastical estimate of holiness; but Mr. Baring- 
Gould ought also to have added that their relation of the 
facts is a strong test of their intention to be The 
paper, however, which most interests us is one by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, on ** Jonathan Edwards,” in which he tries to prove that 
the great Calvinist pushed his doctrine of the sovereignty of God 
and we would gladly analyse it, but 





without the slightest attempt on either side to 
‘he curious annoyance 





honest. 


up or down to Pantheism ; 
that we want space for a statement by Cawille Barrére which is 
us, and will, we imagine, be so to most of our 
readers. Ile maintains that Napoleon L., in his fear of the philo- 
sophers, not only restored France, but 
extinguished a system which had made France virtually Pro- 
testant. He the high authority of Lanfrey for the 
following statement :— 


quite new to 
Ultramontanism in 
quotes 


inguished historian of the Empire, 
y counted in its ranks more than ten thousand married, 
ous ministers who had discarded 

Vati . The constitutional priesthood showed 

te with the Protestants, and it was 
i ! ity of churches and 
cy had only fifteen. 


sistance 





] en the unmat 





suniary a 





emselves amply satisfied with the 





m from private support. Animated with a spirit 








xtraordinary considering the few years that had 

iv they lived in amity with Israelites, orthodox 

} ] -t s, and a schism could not have taken place 
under better ; ices, nor have borne better fruit in hort a time. 
T ‘neficent change was rapidly progressing, and in a normal 


go, like all reforms based on reason 
stablished itself, and banished the last 

m; but, for the misfortune of France, 
» and as a question of life and death for his 
-0-operation of a subservient clergy, and annihilate 
ncroachments on liberty.” 





ngs it would long 


ta berty, have 











it was 
ire the 


y 





) 10 interest in abetting his « 
But what made the “ Old Catholics,” as they would now be called, 
submit to a change which the Huguenots completely resisted ? 
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Napoleon may have given them new pastors, but he did not 
dragoon the laity, nor could his army have been employed on any 
such task. M. Barrére believes, like many French statesmen, 
that the suppression of the ecclesiastical budget would almost kill 
Catholicism in France, as the peasant will not subscribe for any 
religious service whatever ; but would not killing be followed by a 
n finitely 
notism it 


resurrection of paganism, which would make France 
worse than itis now? If non-Catholicism meant Hugu 
would be a different matter, but we fear it would not m 
the worship of Reason, but something infinitely low 
pagan fetichism which would be unbearable to civilised man; or— 


‘an even 


r,—some 


and this is by no means impossible—the spread from Algeria of 
avowed Mohammedanism, the only creed needing to support no 
priest. 

One paper in the Contemporary, Mr. Orby Shipley'’s con- 
temptuous and rather clever attack on the Bishops for their 
hesitating utterances on the subject of Confession, we have noticed 
in another column. Mr. Montague Cookson puts very fairly some 
not very novel notions as to the root-ideas of the Whig and Tory 
policies, the ‘‘ paternal” and the “fraternal” view of political 
conduct. Mr. George Barnett Smith writes a very enthusiastic, 
and in many respects a just, but certainly a not very discriminat- 
ing criticism of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry, which he holds, with us, 
to be much above the estimate of it usually formed at the present 
time, but as it seems to us, without being adequately aware of the 
There is, in our 


very great inequality in Mr. Buchanan’s work. 
‘ London Lyrics” 


pinion, almost as great a difference between the ‘ 
and the ** Fall of Napoleon,” as there is between Wordsworth’s 
finest poems and his weakest. Mr. Buchanan has been at times 
grandiose, feeble, and even flatulent, though he has also been 
noble, powerful, and pathetic. ‘The Book of Orme,” though 
it contains fine things, is certainly one of his poorest productions, 
is quite beneath the level which he 
may fairly be expected to maintain. Mr. Smith should have been 
warned of the existence of wild and inconsiderate elements in 
Mr. Buchanan’s intellect by his prose criticisms, where, the 
moderating influence of his poetic mood being removed, he seems 
to us sometimes to vanish into the void where all sense of propor- 
tion and measure is lost. But Mr. Bachanan has been as yet 
appreciated so far beneath his real worth, that we feel very grate- 
ful to Mr. Jarnett Smith for this painstaking and, on the 
whole, fairly judicious effort to show the public how much of the 
Another paper of considerable 


George 


true poetic ore there is in him. 
interest is Mr. John Hunt’s appreciation of Bishop Butler as a 
writer on Evidences, which is careful and thoughtful, though tend- 
ing too much to dissolve away altogether the dogmatic assumption 
which must lie at the root of natural religion, no less than of 
revelation. On the whole, this number of the Confem; yis a 
good one. 

lis dull. Everybody is reading the monthly dole of 
The Parisians, and as we shall have it in four, we don't care for 
reading it in twelve or more. ‘‘ New Books” is a pleasant paper, 
in which the writer quizzes Mr. fantastic modernism 
—especially his wonderful discovery that Botticelli’s Madonna and 
Angels experienced a sentiment of dislike and repulsion from the 


slackiwoo 
‘ . 
Pater’s 


divine mystery placed among them—in a tone of gentle ridi- 
cule and wholesome If **The Missing Bills, 
an Unsolved Mystery,” be what it assumes to be, a narrative of 
facts, made public after the death of all concerned in them, it is a 
remarkable addition to those histories always full of inexhaustible 
interest, of the inexplicable victory over matter by love and faith. 
If it be only a tale invented to have that appearance, and artfully 
supported by an editor's note, in the fashion of Mr. Wilkie 


comimon-sepse, 


Collins’s commentaries on his own devices, it is done with a dry, 
precise, unemotional, half-reticent, undigressive cleverness which 
is high art of its kind. An essay on ** Temper,” and a political 
which admirably supplements it and points its moral— 
but is not in the least amusing, probably because the writer 
bites at the Bright file this time, and Mr. Gladstone is his 
truest whetstone—and some not remarkable poetry, make up 
a number with which it is reasonable to be disappointed, even 


article 


in November. 

In Macmillan we find a paper written by Mr. Francis W. 
Rowsell, in which he advocates the application of the Royal- 
Commission remedy to the entire Civil Service,—not piecemeal, 
but as a whole. The article was written before Mr. Childers 
proposed inquiry by a Royal Commission into the administrative 
departments of the Law Courts, and it certainly shows cause why 
the proposal should be extended, in the interests of the Civil Ser- 
vants, as well as in that of the public whom they serve. The 
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subject is a dry one, but the paper is pleasantly written, especially 
when Mr. Rowsell pleads for a more cordial understanding between 
the public and its servants, and the removal by the suggested 
investigation of the idea, which he believes to prevail among 
people who ought to know better, ‘‘that men in the public 
service belong to the human-goose class, that they are idle, are too 
well paid for such work as they do,'that they are constitutionally 
disobliging to the public who employ them, and that they are far 
too numerous to do good work.” Mr. Rowsell thinks we might 
even come to love the Post-Office andjthe Telegraph people, if we 
understood them better, and to recommend that they should have 
more pay; but he is not sanguine of a similar result in the 
case of the Inland Revenue and Customs officers, however 
thoroughly they might be revised. The horror of paying 
taxes, inherent in human nature, justifies, we fear, Mr. 
Rowsell’s misgivings. Tax-collectors, cab-drivers, and dentists 
have always seemed to us to be outside the bounds of human sym- 
pathy ; indispensable, but hateful. This paper contains a very 
interesting sketch of the origin and rise of the more important 
branches of the Civil Service, which takes the Customs back beyond 
the days when Geoffrey Chaucer was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs, and subsidy of wools, skins, and tanned hides, ia the port 
of London, on this notable condition!:—‘* That he should write the 
rolls of his office with his own hand, and perform his duties per- 
sonally, and not by deputy.” Mr. Rowsell’s suggestions strike us 
as practical and valuable, especially those relating to the Writer 
class, and ‘that cold iron ‘Treasury Minute, issued when Mr. 
Disraeli was King, whereby clerks in difficulties are to be forth- 
with destroyed from off the face of the official earth.” The most 
delightfully comic piece of literature we have had the luck to 
light on for many a dull day is ‘*China’s Future Place in Philo- 
logy.” Ithas been suggested by the learned and deserving, but 
not generally entertaining, work of the Rev. Mr. Edkins, 
and it is very funny. ‘The rendering of ‘‘ Excelsior ” into 
** Pigeon English,” which the writer gravely maintains must be 
done for Shakespeare and Milton, if ‘ this sort of thing 
far as it promises to do, is exasperatingly ludicrous. Mr. Long- 
fellow—most parodied of poets—could not resist it. ‘The 
difficulties of an Englishman not of a humorous turn in 
agreeing to the necessity for a Missionary ‘ pigeon’ in which * to 
worship God ” is rendered by “ to chin chin Joss,” and being per- 
suaded that if he does not condescend to order his breakfast by the 
formula ** Catchey some chow-chow chop-chop,” the ‘ boy’ will 
let him go without it, are delightfully put. Some charming letters 
on **Spanish Life and Character in the Interior,” written in the 
summer of this year, bring up the whole gallery of Phillips’s 
pictures before one’s memory, by their incidental verification of 
his details. They are written with great spirit, and ‘‘ to be con- 
tinued.” ‘* Elodia” is a lovely little poem of 





” 
goes as 


‘The Spanish glory, Spanish glow, 


The passion which is Spain.” 





Mr. Black is a master of the art of novel-writing in a serial form. 
We do not know whether Frank Lavender is really drowned or 
not,—the outburst of remorseful confidence in his companion in 
the boat looks very lik: it ; so does the author's cleverly con- 
triving to make us love Frank just when it seems too late, and 
his artful diversion of our sympathies from Shiela, who is almost 
common-place just for this one number ;—all these things are 
devices of a deft wringer of hearts. The story bas never been 
more strikingly clever than in the present instalment ; Ingram, in 
particular, is masterly, and yet, for the first time, the dexterous 
workmanship of it seems almost too apparent. ‘This impression 
may, perhaps, be merely disguised impatience, or human nature. 
We have at last one nearly perfect novel, and lo! la marice est trop 
helle, or it may be the weather,—anyhow, it is the first time our 
attention has strayed from Mr. Black's effects to the mechanism 
of them. 

In the Cornhill we find another of those ‘* Hours in a Library ” 
which have been among the pleasantest provided for the readers 
of magazines within the last year or two. ‘This hour is passed 
with Pope, and is truly enjoyable. The writer has a lingering 
kindness for the man, as well as a strong admiration for the 
poet, and he p'’eads his cause well, urging that the ‘ crooked 
little thing that asked questions,” distorted as were his instincts 
after he had been stretched on the rack of this rough world, 
and grievous as were his offences against the laws of decency and 
morality, ‘‘ had yet in him a noble strain of eloquence, signifi- | 
cant of deep religious sentiment.” ‘Though Pope has not got into 
our constitutions, as Miss Austen says of Shakespeare, a great many 


of the readers of the Cornhill will probably be surprised to find 
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how often they use his words to express their thoughts, when ther 
peruse the ingenious list of familiar quotations contained in thi 
paper. ‘*Granges and Farmers’ Clubs in America” is ; 
thoroughly well-informed, carefully-considered, and well-written 
article on subjects in which political and  gocial interests 
are combined. ‘The picture it draws of the combination of the 
agricultural classes, and especially of the movement in Illinois 
would be unpleasant and threatening, if we could ever fee] real 
apprehension about a country which has such a ten years’ hi ' 


. .- . ° Story 
behind it, and soil enough to feed ‘all creation.” They aa 
build great social palaces, ‘‘ like the famous one at Guise,” to form 


the centre of agricultural districts, cultivated on the most Scientific 
principles, in which, ‘‘through the varied economies resulting 
from combination, all the luxuries of life, as well as all the condi. 
tions of the highest culture, are to be secured to every one willing 
to labour half the hours the farmers now do,” and they may fail, and 
nobody be much the worse. Class antipathies and selfishness may 
be safely trusted to keep socialism in the amateur stage, and 
there’s room for a great deal of experimental eccentricity dow 
West. ‘*An Old Dutch Literary Jest” is not worth the labour 
bestowed upon it; a dissertation on dullness can hardly avoid being 
dall. ‘The Outsider,” who wrote a paper on Public Schools 
in last March, takes up his parable again, very fairly and out. 
spokenly, producing a rather dismal effect, and summing upas 
follows:—‘t The moral I have endeavoured to suggest is that the 
increased importance of the profession of teaching should lead to 
corresponding reforms in the status of the schoolmaster. They 
will in any case be exposed to many vexations, and to make their 
| position secure, honourable, and in every way calculated to attract 
the best men that can be obtained, seems to be the policy dictated 
by circumstances.” ‘* The Outsider,” however, considers it alto- 
gether beyond his proper province to point out the measures by 
which this most desirable end might be attained, and the paper is 
unsatisfactory in consequence. It is becoming too much ofa habit 
with the writers in the Cornhill Magazine to quote from Mr, 
Thackeray’s works, and illustrate their opinions, sentiments, and 
arguments by references to him, or phrases and characters of his, 
It is a natural thing to do, under the circumstances, and of course 
there is no consensus or coalition in the doing of it; but it is a mis- 
take. [he magazine collectively is what the public criticises, and the 
public would grow tired of a greater man than Mr. Thackeray, if his 
wit and wisdom were too frequently pressed upon them from all sides, 
We have frequently been struck by this fault, and here are two 
instances of it, one in a remarkable paper on ‘* Growth and Decay 
of Mind,” and the other in the Public Schools paper; the first 
quotes Colonel Newcome, the second Major Ponto. Concerning 
the serial fictions in the Cornhill, we prefer to keep silence, and 
to believe that these objectionable productions were taken on 
(misplaced) trust. 

Against the serial fictions in the Gentleman’s Magazine it is, 
however, impossible to avoid protesting. In ‘* Clytie” we have 
the nauseous circumstances of a recent painful libel case, which 
involved social ruin and heart-break, dressed up in a garb equally 
vulgar and unreal; and in ‘“* Making the Worst of It ” we havea 
story which we can only call revolting. A pleasant paper on 
travel in Kabylia, and the continuation of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
memoir of ‘ ‘The Thomas Walkers,” which exhibits the Borough- 
reeve in his double character of reformer and wag, are the noticeable 
features of the Gentleman. 

The Hon. Roden Noel's paper on ‘‘ Lord Byron and his Times” 
in St. Pauls is very readable, and occasionally very clever; but it 
is full of paradoxes, and attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
He is indignant that a man of genius who is a bad man also 
should be more severely judged by society than a man who is 
merely bad without genius. Here we entirely dissent from him. The 
possessor of genius, if he be a man who violates human duties, 
degrades with all his consciousness, for genius above all discerns and 
sees clearly. A bad, stupid man has some of the excuse, though 
he lacks the attraction of a wild beast ; a wicked genius is a pre- 
sentment of the ideal devil, and society is right in hating the 
devil more than the brute. Mr. Noel is also a poet, and therefore 
we must not be hard upon his ethics, but we may venture to remark 
that his conclusion from the story of Byron’s marriage is rather un- 
safe, except perhaps for poets. “To an absorbed, ardent spirit,” 
he says, ‘‘ the dimming of early rose-colour and intrusion of fretting 
trivialities is very trying ; and Shelley is doubtless right, that ‘/ 
love dies, the usual vulgar, passive acquiescence in a dead contract 
is—unless from motives of mere expediency or common humanity, 
which may tell the other way—base and unendurable; a more 
living love may be sought and found, which, even for the children, 
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tek” One would suppose that ‘‘rose” could be rendered 
pre colour by conjugal treason, that ‘‘fretting trivialities” had 
a , 7 


po inevitable : 
f the life of love as duty had ever been devised by the Maker of 
0 


rriage. ‘100 much of this dangerous doctrine is creeping 
a é ° i é " i 
a English literature ; it is time that there should come a revival 
into be 
of the healthy goo 
The present ig a lively number of Zemple Bar. 
c - 7 


Major Whyte -Melville writes about hunting and men’s talk about 
panting a8 W' ll as any one in the world, but we think the world 

4 5 ~ . s 
nough of these topics and their collaterals —stud- 


must have ha lei , | 
hippers-in, and ‘‘awfal croppers “—even from him. 


j-sense that once would have had none of it. 
We suppose 


will 


grooms, 
the elegant, well-dressed adventuress, who wins men to 


Likewise 


} P ive . speearily 7 i > 
any amount of /ying and connivance (necessarily including the 


f women they are bound to respect) by her eyes and 

‘played out,” one would think. Yet here, in 
“Unele John,” are both, flourishing in all their well-known 
detail, without a particle of novelty about them. ‘That‘a veteran 
ist can drag his mature mind and pen through such puerile 
ldest thing about it, for of course, people who never 

but novels must read anything they can get. In- 


sacrifice v) 


ankles, is aso 


novel 
trash is the 0 
read anything 


finitely more attractive than Uncle John’s horses is ‘‘ A Genuine 


Norway Rat,” one ‘Random Sketches in Natural 
which the Editor of Temple Bar is too chary. 


History ” of v 
Lafayette” is one of the cleverest of the biographical ‘* apprecia- 


of those 


tions” of illustrious French persons which have become features 
of the magazine, but its most remarkable paper is an extract 
from De Bodichon’s ‘* De l'Humanité,” in which Napoleon I. is 
discussed after a fashion which quite naturally led to the suppres- 
The ferocious hate of 


sion of the book by the Second Empire. 
this description and analysis, while it destroys its historical value, 
lends it acertain charm for the reader; and it is forcibly rendered. 
leD y 
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Stud 1] s. By H. Schiitz Wilson. (H. S. King.)—The 
best al M he two in which he describes the 
perils f ng. The greater part of the rest 
: st t rag finds a place in a magazine not 

: ‘ry Ormond’s Christmas Dinner,” for 

nstance, is t sort of thing which the compilers of Chrisimas annuals 
ak a lf d about this time of the year. It 
strongly 1 f » little dinner which David Copperfield and 
Dora giv pt to to Traddles ; here the scene is laid at 
Christmas t - and with an illustration of Gray’s Inn Square, covered 
with that s \ the imaginary Christmas always rejoices in, it 
wonld do a ibly well for an annual. A “Romance of the Thames” 

s somet the same merit as have the Alpine sketches, for Mr. 
Wilson lov the river as he loves the mountains, but 
the lov t distinctly tame. So, indeed, is most of Mr. 

uls with pe The essay on 

I Nf Goet somewhat provoked us. Surely tl 
3 somet ral in this talking of the *‘many-sided man,” who 
ould not r nature which could wholly satisfy him? With 

lls su enius, the man, it seems to us, had not a heart, or had 

1 volatile, and selfish as ever existed in human 
breast, t the while his genius produced an ima of a hea 
hich d t » about him,and possibly himself. Mr. Wilson does 
relat ; with women, but he t 
ut pe ome inds outs t li 
Lit I l ordinary men A rt German 1d 
SAY G oA t " Ss It 
I t portraits lt n 
— n ] 1 tender ord to o whom h 
I 1} ll to be as sil } ble about t ( 


I i I terred by t l not 
I | uly an ¢ “ta 
— uN ! “A Cor B - 
} without be t least 
I t } ! profe ] \ 
sul ! ] certa lk 
l have irred u l 
t lear? 
J la part 
1 1 
R I t \ . 
I Fa ] Il a ul 
m 1 
l 5 t lterat I 


| sanctioned as it is by the precedent of the Roman law, and of not a few 


part in daily existence, and no such potent sustainer | 


} reason to dismiss a servant, it can be 


modern legislatures, is very properly commended to consideration. 
Apart from this, the “ profitableness” of the book as a guide in many 
affairs of daily life cannot be questioned. It is not every master or 
mistress, for instance, that is aware that when it is desirable for any 
done by paying a month’s wages 
Advocates 


1 advance, without incurring any claim for board wages. 
l may not have realised the fact, and 


slaxation of our marriage laws 
may, therefore, be pleased to hear, that a man may marry his deceased 


wife’s brother’s widow. Advocates for woman's rights should know that 


a lady is entitled to the profits of any book that she may write, but can- 


iless the possessor of private property, be made liable for any los 





med by the publication. This is a very sound and well-considered 


th we gladly commend to our readers. 


Cruel Constancy: a Novel, By Katharine King. 





When we observe a lady novelist making steady progress and prot 

by the remarks of her critics to cultivate the qualities and avoid th 

defects which they have descried in her first efforts, we watch her caree1 

with interest and expectation, and are happy to put its steps in advance 
. } 


n record. Miss Katharine King is among the small number of novel- 





w d in advicc Her pres¢ work is a much better 
novel than “Lost for Gold,” upon which it is a greater improvement 
tha I Gold” was upon the “Queen of the Regiment.” It 
{ interest less upon events, and ro upon the delineation 
\ Phe} s very original, and the atmosphere of the story 

t ull of bree pen-air | rfulness, and harmless fun. 

\\ anot lady novel » can write about horses and 
el nd barrack-1 ! g¢ either yar ) 

th i is leed, tcommon. But it inartistic 

retard utastro} ft t by the det f a pig 

cing party. The accident is indispensable, it is true, but ought t 


Miss King has plenty of material, the niceti 
istruction will come, and she has improved in that art immen 
New Epit1oxns.—We have to not a reissue of Passages of a Work- 

Life, by © and Co.), to which Mr. 


Charles Knight, 3 vols. 
F.S.A., prefixes an interesting note, describing th 
literary activity of Mr. Knight’s last years. The “Passages” was 
published when he had nearly completed his seventy-fourth year. 
‘Shadows of the Old Booksellers” was completed in less than nine 
months afterwards; little more than another year sufficed for “ Half- 
hours with the best Letter-writers and Autobiographers.” The 
following four months were given to an historical romance, which wa 


x1 on the author’s seventy-sixth birthday. He was in his 





sventy-eighth year when he finished his last work, a second series of 
‘ Half-hours with the best Letter-writers and Autobiographers.” Such 

‘iivity at such an age has seldom been seen.——Mr. Lepel H. 
Griffin's elaborate work, The Rajas of the Punjab, being the History o/ 
the P. encip ld States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with th 
British Gove 
also to notice new editions of A Dictionary of Roman and Greek Anti- 








nment, appears in a second edition (Triibner .——We hav 
quities, by Anthony Rich (Longmans) ; National Finance and Currency, 
by Edward Norton (Longmans); The Idea of a University Defined and 
Iilustrated, by John Henry Newman, D.D. (Pickering) ; Zhe Constitutional 
Llistory of England (Warne), a volume pieced together out of Hallam’ 
“Constitutional History” and De Lolme’s ** Constitution of England.” 7 
0 t’aul. by J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester (Strahan 
1 I Georges, by W. M. Thackeray (Smith and Elder); 7% 
R (es Irish Life, by W. Steuart Trench (Longmans); and 7h 
Field, by the Rev. James Pyeroft (Virtue —wWe gladl 





N idi a demand which does credit to the taste of th 

1 f Professor Plumptre’s Tragedies o/ «Eschyl 

$ 1 The Red Flag, and other Poems, by the Hon. Rode 
Noel (4S —RIJn Fiction, e Abel Drake's Wife, by Jo 
Sau Il. S. King and C « Ne Again, by W. S. Mayo; a 
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ae ARD VIL, BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- | —The Directors of the Crystal Palace ¢ wes as 0 
SHIRF, Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., | This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious | pany are prepare d to receive APPLICATIONS for the at le 
—— holar o of C are Colleg ge a dge. ted | and commodious Premises, pe of SECRET = which will become vacant at at al 

1e sons of gentlemen and cl«rgymen are received | SPARPNT CTRRRT rA TEP > ‘Tt Christmas next. 1¢ Secretary will be the org ( 
¥ boarders in the Head Master s house. The system 14 REGEN r ST REET, W A PERL YO I LAC E, the Board in all matters; and must bec pean : om 
f Education is that of tl he Public Schools. | (embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, | undertake the superintendence of the Financial = 
oo re are valuable Scholarships from the School to | Which will be available for Regimental Dinners and | Literary Departments of th We wl? al and Hous 
Oxford University. | similar parties). the ordinary t ¢8 will 
Terms for Board and n, from 60 guineas to } Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. | givento a g sition ¢ ‘dueation, with — 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of | Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption | literary istic tastes; ‘but knowledge 
cle men, 50 guineas | licence. > and aptituite in business 
Appl; the Head Master | 
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and delivered at the 35 
2 not later than Nover miber 20, It is requested that E 
no original testimonials be submitted, as the Directors 
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Oxford or Cambridge. Certificates of birth and testi- of railway station. Rent and nee ee 
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~e a png ni on Say — > — VER i when the emerge »3 of sudden or unexpected mourn- | addresses, - 
rE smber 1s : =0t . © a | ing e rig 1ediate execution of mourning parm . 7 2%, 
of FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE “ge a Snegpace ir ler Anat eae ie eT. POR GENTLE MEN. —The ! 
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— matical C “ lat - Head Mast amé i. e if purchased at the London | by having hood removable = pleasure. _ Several 
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the Lond ntre, Mrs. ALBERT DICEY, at 25 | The London Ge ning Warehouse, 2 ug vel 
Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W | 245, 447, 249, and 251 "Re zent Street. pone B OY S.—A large and comprehen- - 
rs s as “ } | f WINTER CLI )THING is on view. 
i AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, | DELICATE and CLEAR COM- lesigns ia Suits for Younger Boys, aud ~ 
5 OXFORD, offers to the Sons of Gentlemen a l PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- A, puits, a8 worn at Eton, Harrow, sad ‘ 
direct pre paration fo 1 University Distinctions, and for | rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” sche lw y, or made to order in a 
the Scientitic Branches of the Public Service. It has | SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &., suitable for 
all the apy ances of the best Sch Is, with special J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper }\. rsh, Lambeth. : ; : J 
facilities f the stu rudy of Mode “er Subjects. The terms | Order of your Chemist, Grocer, ur Chandler. | L oes _ Special attention is 
are moderate, and ir de definite .P reparation for ; = hange in LADIES’ OVER- 
Exar Numbers limited to 130. | ' ‘pra ‘pvemn ‘ +Q ' - “ppd trity of the Cos- 
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“leanet CHANDELIERS | ‘ wader sy A 
Classical ellows hip at Corpus, P . a cial r en fabrics, the same skill in fitting and 
Natural Science Fellowship at Magdalen, TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, : Jee ip is required as in the production of 
Cls ship at Magdalen CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. | ge n's clothing and Ladies’ Ri ding Habits. Illus- ar 
Ma i hip at Magdalen, Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. trations of jackets, costumes, and vats can be - 
Classica Scholarship at Magdaien Hall. , LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. | Seen at either of H. J. NI 2OLL'S E blis "oe . 
Open a . Ex! 1ibiti doche pasting burch. BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, | given above, and patterns of materials obtaine 
Ni sous Suiongathi a Woenentee — a eee | (FUE NEW POLONAISE COSTUMES 
li l En, gine ering College ‘ei oo nt WIE ners S " a a JAC KE STS for lress area = 
Ro IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACUL of | combinati : Pelisse g Spencer. 
F ural Science | 4 MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's | Their shape ar nd -ontigar much oraa- 
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Mel %. ad 7 bag sen : “The Mir tse saa Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing softest wools ne-spun fabrics are used, and a 
a ste ac a a Pag ome = nhs iy tenons ody 359 Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. n substance not t . irm ed winter a 8 
- hence Lg ee ee Tenty, ’ 7 rticles, | ment~, are rain-repellent and yet thorougaly eve ti 
One Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. To con- | | Ask any Chen “s or Porfumerfor yey tic! able ch + om sega . Sabi S Bence: aa ae : 
clude with an original Comic Ballet @’Action, entitled 40d see that ge! sig _— hy in = ‘ : ng the ieee 3 ebony liked. ; 
THE RIVALS. Doors open at half-past 6,commence | WT@pper of each, without waich none are gen see ‘ : ™ 
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Engsgement of Miss KATE VAUGHAN and her Ms EVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ale SSES are 114 to 120 Regent Street, ; 
Celebrated BALLET TROUPE, who will appear at a | }_) ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are speedily cured | an 122 Cornhill. Also at 10 Mosle rateost, Hence “Bir. ¥ 
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Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Sold by all Chemists. miogham. 
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for the weak 
obtain 


as Chancery pr 
at least one ut 
at all in the pre 
Grocers at 

WATERS and SON, Original 
House, 34 Eastch¢ London, 
A gents—Le sand Co., 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
QARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ” ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
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‘MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


ee AND RATHBONE, 


READY -MADE 


sTEEL 


THE USE OF 


GLENFIELD STARCI I 





Delight of the Laundr 
5 ? The Admiration 
And the Co 
= WATE 


QUININE 





ed imits 





30s per dozen 


FINE BENGAL MATTING 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


FURNITURE. 


HOW: ARD'S S ; PATENT. 
riptions made of 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality 
Combining Parqueterie with " 
dences may be fitted up wi ent either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


pareve: 


BOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNE RS STREET, 
And Midiand Buildings, New Street, 


A\ONSUMPT LON, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
SAVORY and MO are PANCREATIC 
T and 


PANCREATINE 














Note name and trade mark on each bo 


EN TO C 


SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, ¢ 
ii t lressing-case nor toilet-t 


Cannot x 
arc a perfect | y. Prepared f 
of ingredients of undoubted purity 
#8 6d per box, of all respectable 


fumers Wh esale: Barclay &Sons, eochea lon Street 
RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding 
A sample box post free for four 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


FLAME RESTORE or 
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It hoves the pt 
WATERS’ QUININE 
proceedings have elicite 


tor did x n¢ st use Quinine 
m of his Wine 


SIX YARDS WIDE 





They are the only remedies yet known 

ligestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre 
» they also efficiently supply the 
the stomach cannot 
ttested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from i 
company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
VORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, 








epot, 266 HIGH HOLB 


OLS IWAY’'S PILLS.— Dismiss your 
) aTat : aca iat 








LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
I } PRINCESS OF WALES 


32 WIGMORE STREET, boaters STABLISHED , 1792) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S © 
PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


MADEIR A 
pune PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux 
every Saturday, and Lisbou every Tuesday, 
Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers ouly. 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, 
Fenchurch Street, London; MALCOLMS, MAC- 
GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow ; or at 
the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, ‘Li erpool 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





YNUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
J most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 


BURTON'S. 
Des- |Crvrs. 













“a hy) 
The Blades are all of the Table.) cert. per pr. 
finest Steel. ee 
s dis. dis. @ 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.) 19 15 7 
34 ditto balance ditto . -o| 20 .| 16 7 
3} ditto, ditto .......... 3 24 .| 8 
3} ditto fine ivory ditto 7 238 10 
4 ditto extra large ditto 10 iO .|10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto 15.) 36 15 
Ditto, with silver ferules 46. | 38 x 
Ditto, with silvered blades > .| 42 19 6 





Nickel electro-silvered handles .... 23 .|19 .| 7 6 
[ AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 


collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9. Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 64 per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cataloguo, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his uanri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 aoe Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. “The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a sma/l fixed rate. 


[ EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRLINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


| ) IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South 
ampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


paaacars FLUID MAGNESIA. 


I'he Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicaie constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 

Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 

the world. 

( \ANDLES.—The SAFEST, the 
’ CLEANEST, the BEST, and the CHEAPESI 

CANDLES are the Westminster Wedge - Fitting 

Composites. Sold everywh 

Name and Address of nearest Vendor on appli- 

cation to 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 

who supply the Trade only 


PAPID CURES of SEVERE COUGH 
WY and ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 














WAFERS.—From Mr. Harrison, 265 Glossop Road, 
SheMeld :—* 5 ymers have expressed them 
selves highly gratitie ith the benellcial results of Dr 
Locock’s Wafers in Asthma, Coughs, &c."—They in 
stantly relieve Asthma, Consumpiion, Coughs, Colds, 
Gout, Rheumatism, and all nervous pains, and taste 


pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, at ls 1jd per box 


WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having 
the above to sejl can apply, with the teeth, or, if 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 








forwarded by pust, their value will b at per return, 

Messrs. BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West 
bourne Terrace, London ; or ll Bovth Street Piccadilly 
Manchester 





in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §. 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
i 


Powder, gives the tecth : 
the euame! from de | 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot 





DEBENTURES at 5, and 6 PER CENT. 
EYLON COMP ‘AN Y (Limited).— 
/ The Directors invite applications for Debentures 
to replace others falling due 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, F.C. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


\ Secretaries. 


TO INVESTORS 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
Pp. NNINGTON and CQO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LI} [ B, 
_4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF - L KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY'A CY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. 

725,000 BRAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual + ees 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

For particulars esety to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


( RIENrAL BANK CORPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts aud negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 


’ 





| Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
| Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
| their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 


of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 


| securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
| terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 


of remittances between the above named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1373 

XNOVERNMENTS STOCK INVESTL- 
G MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 

33 CORNHILL, E.O. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 

The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonia! Government Stock. The Invest- 


ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Depositof Bonds Ths 
| inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors aud 
publishing their Certifleate by Advertisement. 


NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
Particular atteution is requested to the plan adopted 


by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 


and upwards Deposit N rte 3 under the seal of the Com- 


pany, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 


ry re cent. per annum for 5 years. 
= —2 — and upwards. 

Deposits v with one month’s notice of withdrawal :— 

per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 


months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 


5 per cent. for twelve months : 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 


| Colonial Government Stocks 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


VOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 





WJ sexcruciating soe of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly reliev ad and xd in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement 


during their use, and are certain to preveut the disease 
attacking any vital part 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 1$d and 2g 9a 


per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


Nae IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
iL AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
ine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNEIL 


aud CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wor- 
lerful liquid. It is now offered to the pubiic in a mure 
conceutrated form and at a lower price. 


Sold in bottles, 3s each 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
whiteness, prote 7 
arta a pleasing frag- 





To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 


1g 
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| Crown 8vo, cloth e é ——— 
TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES THe LIFE of PETER the Gp 
fr WP bc "I pret ag S., &e. Illus trations. See 
London: WILLIAM Ta, Pancras Lar 2, Chea: 
LUNA: a Mere Love Story. ‘ew Edition, Four Vols Sag 
S, pri n ted fr m th 1¢ > Origh ma 008 Blas 
YEAR - BOOK, 
\Y BOOK, and TABLE Be a - ae r- 
‘The Eve ‘y-Day Book by William perme f 


GABRIEL D ENV E BR. _ |coientisant ccosl ie chet tmpge 











By MARGARET C. HELMORE. 











iation concerning mar 





ig ss ie os rners, 
_ = Sav 3 ances arely to be fou 
By OLIVER MADOX-BROWN. —Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Tr 
icin | London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane Cheapside 

, ns Nearly ready, Third Edition, 16 Plates. 40 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 10s 6a: ee AO Ig 


sesticinatiie JROTOPLASM:; or, Matter and Life 
By Dr. L. Beatz, F.RS. I DISSENTIENT. 














Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth. | Il. DEMONSTRATIVE. | II SPECULATIVE 
| Containing Facts and Arguments against M; 
T HE D I S COL P LB Sy _|tnmentavcrnies Beansunse tie Mate 
Vi iews s in the “Old Faith anit Ne aw.’ Un. Nor ht 
A NEW POEM, | J. and A. CHURCHILL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ASPROMONTE.” ] LACKWOOD'S M AGAZ ZINE, 
ora a . Pa P . for NOVEMBER, 1873. No. DCXCVIL. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. | Price 2s 6d. 
ee me Sees ne ee ee _ ae CONTENTS. 
- THE PARISIANS. Book XI. (Continued.) 


Now ready, in Three Volumes post 8vo, 25s 6d, cloth. se , : 
| ‘HE MISSING BILLS: AN UNSOLY&D Mystery 
’ NEW Books 
MY StI E’S PAR VD O N.”. | divorces. ny a. x. 
; Poems. By W. W.S. 
A Novel from Australia. Morning in Spring—Love. 
Evening in Summer—Doubt. 
By JAMES W. HAY. Twilight in Winter—Despair. 
hs THE LIBERAL PARTY AND NATIONAL Epvcation 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ee —____—_— — painitininitommenaninicanas: | A VP ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO, are the 
at . i ad 9a | largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Thei 

> g < rs - ) or 
On the 15th inst., demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the modieal 


| profession in reference to French Bran 
I y. It is 


P R Oo B L E M S O F L I F E A N D M I N D. | supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


tion, and quote oe a i be a +s application to 
‘ r “VR YV "Ihe | Messrs. DUNVI und CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Be fast : or at their Lc oats Offices, 7 Beantort Bulli 
| Strand, W.C 
First Series. —-THE FOUNDATIONS OF A CREED.—Vol. I. Ips : 
K INAHAN’S. ie. WHIS SKY, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 


? | CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
M U D I E S S E L E C T L I B R A R Y. in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
= . seal, pink label, and cork branded 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. | “KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 

| Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. | Street, w. ; 


New Edition nowready. Postage-free on application. . RANT'S — MORELLA CHERRY 
; 7 | MW BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty atall the 
BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. ee wei. eal 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NOVEMBER. BRANDY. Favoured by Exc ursio nists, Sports 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wiue. A valuable Tonic. 
, ne _— NRANT’S MORELLA _ CHERRY 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES.  BRAMDE, Order toroncha uy Waotienen 
- or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 


SEE MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. | per Doz., prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 











New Edition now ready. Postage-free on application. 
J 8 I 





New Edition now ready. Postage-free on application. | YROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 

This Catalogue contains a very large and varied Selection of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco and Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
other Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Drawing-Room Tables and Gentlemen's Libraries, and for | LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
Christmas Presents and School Prizes. which may be obtaiued of all Grocers and Italian Ware 


housemen :— 


_— PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, John-Dalton Street, Manchester. 
—— ee oe “Ig oe: WHI rE S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Carry 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. Paste and Curry Powder. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


5 ie 9s CHU a Y.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 








BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation 


CHLORODYNE iets like a ch 


any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 





— —— —— r[ABLe JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles 


DR. J. COLLIS: ‘BROWNE’ 8 - CHLORODYNE JA38, JELLIES, end ORANGE MARMATAD 

IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. = 7 _ i ie from Fresh Fruit and with B 
106 u 1 on 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition = - a eae + Tin 

of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was nen SOUPS in Pint and Quart fins 

Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it ie 

has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day rhe method and secret of the preparation renege TT 

have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS LAZE NB Y and SON’S PI KLES, 

- SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the #4 SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. and Manufacturers of — es, Sauces, and Cond 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by | their 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever name. are « pelled to ¢ TAU LION the public a 
— the inferior pre} trations which are put upand | 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. lead the public.—92 Ww igmore Street, Cavendish Squ 
and Dysentery. (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square and 18 
Mt e Trinity Street, London, S.E. 




















arm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specitic in Cholers 






CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. aes es - 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cance ‘oothache, Meningitis, &c. ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTI( IN.— 
J.C. BAK&R, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without} Dr. M’'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Se tland. —"I ] The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 
doubt, the most valuable and cer‘ain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pr 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
faj Sty’ s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and thatthe ONLY remedy of used so many years, signed, * beth Lazenby. 











Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS _—" PATENT = OZOK ERIT 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies CANDLES. 

each bottle. : - IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, Made in all Sizes, and 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
yURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Revol llections, from 1806 to) 


rd Wiiu1AmM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols. | 


I } 
0 sti ntain Ane . tes and Remini- | 
The eGeorze lV William IV., yuis XVIIL., Prince | 
nce - p ort ee IIL, the 
aig — ike of Wellington, Talleyr vx ., 
At ol sea, Lords Byron, a 1, 
aunt G. Bentinck, Dalling, Mes 


gers, Hook Barham, Dicke« 
Matthews, Ye ung, Talma, Mc ile. | 
| 


criss Ors Journeys. By Walter | 


THORNE : 
‘A lively, grap! wnd interesting book.”—Dai/y 


Life of ‘Mosehales;, with Selec- 


nd Correspondence. By 
with Portrait, 24s. | 





Ve WIFE. 2 vOl8. 


Sam Sl lick’ § Americans at Home. 


Illustrated by Sambourne. 5s, | 








CHEAP 
bound the New Volume of HURST AND 
BLAC KETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lottie Dar! ing. ; By J. 6. 


JeaFFreson, Author 
Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 


Hubert Fr eet S Pr osperity. By | 
s. NEWTON CROSL 
got vel ee as tah te pienen: It is pure 
and elevated in feeling, »d in style, the incidents are 
interesting, and ea h gherae ster has a distinct and 


well-sustained individuality." —Dai/y News. 


Her Face was Her Fortune. By) 





'NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “RED AS A ROSE 


IS SHE,” &c. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. crown 8yo 


N A N C Y 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Authoress of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “Good-bye, Sweetheart!” &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Price One Shilling, at Every Bookseller's. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER, 


Containing the Commencement of 
MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW STORY, “UNCLE JOHN,” IS NOW READY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 








\ Woman io Spite of FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the TWELFTH to the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTER PRSANT, M.A., Christ Coll., Camb., and Author of “Studies in 


Early French Poetry,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: Autobiography, 


Memoir, and Letters. Edited by Henry G. Hewetr. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. With 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences of Theodore Hook, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Lord Byron, Sydney Smith, 
Miss Mitford, Samuel Rogers, Lord Lytton, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, Paul de Kock, Alfred de Vigny, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Browning, Mrs. E. B. Browning, Charles 
Kean, &c. 


fas areata on™" | WORD. SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. By Mary 










Money 
“A very rn —_ ia nxum 
“Extremely interesting 


' 
z."—Pall Mall Gatette. | 
| 


Monsieur Maurice: a New 
sa W a p. LF ao ras Le yr ee 


One Love in a Life. By Emma | 


M PEARSO yn, Author of “Our Adventures in the 
War vols 





This day is published. 
A HANDBOOK OF WEATHER 
FOLK-LORE : 


Being a Collection of Proverbial Sayings in Various | 
Languages relating to the Weather, with Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. 
By the Rey. C. SWAINSON, MA, 
Vicar of High Hurst Wood. | 
Crown 8yo, price 6s 6d. 


| 


Wu. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Late y pub lishe d, i, ls each; | by - post, Is 1d, 


i tae HAYMAN’S ‘ODYSSEY ” and 
the “SATURDAY REVIEW.” By C. A. M. 
PENNELL, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Also by the Same, 

An ATTEMPT to SHOW that the CAUSES 
of PHONETIC CHANGE cannot All be referred to 
the One Principle of “ Desire for Ease of Articulation.” 
Cambridge: H. W. WALLIS, 24 Sidney Street. 


Just published, price 6d. 
yer USE of MEMORIALS: being 
: a Sermon prea shed in the Parish Church & 
Broadchalk, Ww ilts, yn the Uncovering of the Memorial 
Window to the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams. By the | 
Rev. JOHN OWEN 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta. Street, | 
Covent Gar neon, London; and 20 South Frederick | 
Street. E irgh 


pu E ME NTARY GE OMETRY. —The 
of PYTHAGORAS, Registered, has 





4 PR 
Obtained a Meda in the E ducational Supartmnant of 
the Vienna Exhibition. Price 2s 6d } 

MEAD and Co., 40 King Street, C heapside E.C 


Price One Shi illing. 
She F IRST BOOK of the ILIAD, 
a tran nto English by W. MARSHAM ADAMS, 
late Fellow of Ne WC ollege, Oxford. 
MEAD and Co., 40 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


es INTRODUCTION to PHYSIO- 
LOGY and MEDICINE. 6s 6d 
BIOPLASM;; or, the Living Matter of the Tissues, 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. (Now ready 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street 
J 7» re stag id non ) purchaser ) ~ 
yy "ATALOGUB of STANDAR D 
1 POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 130 pp., | 


@ most important Works of the Best 


. ll branches of Literature, and in the vari- | 
a t "7 . + 1 
SAREE which they are now issued, offered in 
| 


) } 
™ xa 7 s8, at greatly reduced prices 
YICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London 


CATHERINE JACKSON. In demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
‘This work possesses all the charms of a moving panorama, it is written in so lively a vein."—Morning Post. 


A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the EMPIRE; and 


other Stories. By GRACE RAMSEY, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &c. In crown 8vo. (Just read 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





‘The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“ A book by Mrs. Wood is sure to be a good one, and no one who opens ‘ The Master of Greylands' in anticipa- 
tion of an intellectual] treat will be disappointed. The keen analysis of character and the admirable management 


of the plot alike attest the clever novelist."—John Bull. 


‘TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. By R. 


MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 3 vols. 
‘ There is an amount of dash and verve about this book, and military life is so heartily described, that we 


have no doubt that these volumes will be popular.”—Athenwum, 


‘The WOOING O’T: a Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. 


“Singularly interesting. The reader is charmed from the beginning to the very end.”—Morning Post 
‘ These volumes are very amusing, and cleverly written from the first page to the last." —TZablet 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


‘AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





EIGHTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


| A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


by @] al “ IAITT > > . ... 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(NOVEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

I contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 

Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O. 
| (Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY'S LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, Author of| 


‘The Queen of the Regi 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
IS IT FOR EVER? By Kate Mainwaring. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
RITTyY’s RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author of ‘‘ The 


ment, c. 


TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 
dale.” 31 31s 6d 
FOLLATON PRIORY: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
NOTICE.—NEW STORY by Miss ARMSTRONG, SUITABLE for GIRLS, &c. 


FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By Frances 


ARI isTR ( y w ’ 
“ It j mp oan not to be interested in the story from beginning to end.”"— 


Examiner. 
SAMUEL 








TINSLEY, P . 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


blishe 


LUCIUS DAVOREN: 


iy M. E. BRADDON. 


a . Novel. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 
n 3 yols., at all Libraries. 


LUCIUS DAVOREN: 


r, PUBLICANS and SINNERS: a Novel. 
AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ce. 


JOHN MAXW ELL and CO 


By the 


London: 


LUCIUS DAVOREN: 


3y M. E. BRADDON. 


WORKS in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC. 
TINHE SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, with a 
Postcript on Darwin on Expression. Price 15s. The Postcript separately, 
price 1s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE : 
Eth'cs. Third Edition, price 10s 6d. 
Or, Part I. MENTAL SCIENCE, Psychology and History of Philosophy, price 
6s 6d. 
Paut Ii. MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theory and Ethical Systems, price 4s 6d. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Price 10s 6d. 
Part I. DEDUCTION. Price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION. Price 6s 6d, 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





a Novel. 








a Compendium of Psychology and | 








Now in course of publication, in 8vo. 


R. KALISCH’S HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COM- 
MENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT, with a New Translation :— 
GENES SIS, Larger or Student's Edition, with the Hebrew Text, full References, 

Philological Notes, and a series of Treatises, price 18s. English or Abridged | 

Edifion, adapted for general readers, price 12s. 

EXODUS, Larger Edition, price 15s. English or Abridged Edition, price 12s. 

LEVITICUS, Part I. Larger Edition, price 14s. English Edition, price 8s. 

LEVITICUS, Part Il. Larger Edition, price 15s, English Edition, price 8s 
*,* Each volume may be had separately. 

“With patient and untiring industry the author has traversed wide flelds of 
knowledge, where the views of writers often are conflicti vague, and erroneous ; 
his acuteness keeps pace with the range of his knowl ; and a philosophical 
insight marks the course of his investigations.” —Athenwum, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
ff SPANISH STATE PAPERS, HENRY VIII. 
In aoe ‘al Svo, pp. 1,109, price 15s, cloth. 
C ALENDAR of LETLPERS, DESPATCHES, and STATE 

J PAPERS relating tothe Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved 
in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. VOL. ILL, PART I., HENRY VIIL, 
1525-1526, Ed ted by PascuaL De GAYANGOS, and published by authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under 
Rolls. 

Upon the death of Mr. Bergenroth, Feb. 1870, Don Pascual De Gayangos was 
appointed to continue the Calendar of the Spanish State Papers. He has pursued 
a plan similar to that of his predecessor, but has been able to add much valuable 
matter from Brussels and Vienna with which Mr. Bergenroth was unacquainted 








NEW VOLUME 

















London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. Dublin: A. THOM 
New nem, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth 

S DOCTIRINES: being 






lence of the Theological Writings 


ba TLINES of SWEDENBORG 
Di vlogues on the Nature, Design, and Evi 


mn. Emanue Aydt iborg. With a Brief Account of some of his Philo- | 
rephieal W orks. . By the late Rev. J. CLowes, M.A 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MESSRS GABR 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
NITROUS 


72 CITY, 


WHERE THE OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


Author of ‘ Ravens- | 


the direction of the Master of the | 


™ | 

I E L, 
| Mae Muhon, M. Thiers, and the 
| and Te-tlmonial written und pre ent 


| TINSLEY SLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MR. B. L, FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 


Now ready, price One Shilling 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE” 
Beautifully Illustrated, entitled : 
‘ x T 1 
GOL DE N G R 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bre 


ATLY 


Aut} yf + ‘hee , 
Author of ud-and-Cheese and Kiss 8,” * Grif, &e. 


NOTICE.—WHITEHURST’S NAPOLEON the THIRD, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE und 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix Wurreucrsr, 2 y, ols. 8yo, val 


[Now ead, 
RECUERDOS de ITALIA. as 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By EMILto Castetar 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8y [You ready F 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS. at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c 
| DNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maur tvé DAviEs, D.D. 1 vol 8vo, 
[Now rea ly. 
—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH NIGHT, ORTHOD > 
SEANCE, &e. , OX SPIT 
ORTHODOX LONDON; or, 
Life in the Church of England. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


NOTICE. 


Phases of Religious 
By the Author of “ Unorthodox London." & 


(Vow ready, 


TIN SLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES 





} 
| 


| NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of 
A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. 


“Spencer's Wife,” “ Heathside Farm,” &c. 3 vols. 


| PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, 
End? A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. 
of “* The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 3 vols. 


[Vow ready 
The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New 


Novel, 
By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 2 yols 
[Now ready, 


Author of 


[Now ready, 


Author of * Blanche 
[Now ready. 


be AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 


“SPENCER'S WIFE." 
‘ , 
Crow, Author of 


[Vow ready, 


How does it 
ALEXANDER S. Ork, Author 





|A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the 


“ Leaves from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 yols. 


|LAURA ERLE. By the 


Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In 3 vols. 


New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES 


WILLIAM HARrriIsonN AINSWORTH, Author of Boscobel,” 
“The Tower of London,’ The Miser's 


a New Novel. By 
“Old St. Paul's,’ 
Daughter,” &. In 

[Vow ready, 


A Tale of a Strong 
The Canon's 
[Now ready. 


“Rookwood,” 
3 vols. 


| The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. 


Man's Weakness. By Rosset St. Jonn Corset, Author of “ 
| Daughters,” * Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols, 
| 
' 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: 


By WAT Brapwoop, Author of “O. V. .,”" * Ensemble,” Xe. 


a Novelette. 
In 1 vol. 
[Vow ready 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo, 
| EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Successful 
Treatment by Electrolysis. Illusirated by Engravings, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row 





in G. G. 
ARCHITE( 
also for View and Plan of Mausion ne ar M: ulvern—! 
Blackfriars Goods Warehouse—iron in Construac 

and Sanitary Matters.—l York Street, W.C.; 





SCOT’ 1 5S ADDR ESS to the INSTITUTE of 
1TS.—See the BUILDER of TI 11S WEEK ( 41, 0or by post 4)4 
\ : Works’ Reform in India— 

i—and other Papers on Artisue 

id all Newsmen 





Ty hek NC HAN TED 
»pularity, cann 


of Mr. HOW 


gt he POLY rfECHNIC.—NOTK E.— 


LEN (written by Dr, Cro My), notwithstaadir 








be give r November 8th, in co quence f the engagem 
PAUL. This week 315th represetr rut n Mr. Hart vell—New Lectures by rr 
fessor Gardner.—l. The SLLBE oR L 1G IT; 2. SUG AR, from the CANE to tie 
TEA-CUP.—HOME ELECTRICITY, by Mr. King.—ther Novelties.—Op 1 daily 
from twelve to five, and seven to ten.— Admission, One Shilling z 

SRT PR I Re ee ee SA — 
POYAL POLYTECHINIC. —NOTIC! 2 —The MAN AG ING 

& DIREC bbe attends in his office daily, from Four until half-past Five o'clo 


Letters requiring answers must coutain plainly addressed enve!opes 


iTION, Bik er Stres t.— 


\ ADAME 'TUSSAUD'’S EXHIB 
‘the SHA fP 


NOW ADDED, PORT! RATT MODELS 
ue te Mr. Charles [ 





1873, is exhibited. —Admissiou, Is; childre 
from ten a.m. till ten p.m. 


ADING ¢ rATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 








i. \SES f. adie SPEC 
CASES for Bl INDING, price 2s each May be had by order through avy 
yokseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, S 
: . . a ¥ >” 
NPECTATOR for 1861.—FOR SALE. Address “J. B., 


ce, 1 Wellington Street, Straud, W.C. 
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November shleise 
“PECL iL NOTICE E—HOLL. {ND HOUSE. N E W BOOKS. 
. _TI Paul 2 W } es wrlunate Yy been « layed, , a — — 
; echanical digiculties ; the Publishers, however, The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR of 
» to promise the wih and the Public that a THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Edited by his Sons, Rev. Davin K. GuTuaiz 
ery on Friday, the 14th inst. and CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A. 2 vols. post 8¥0. (/mmediately. 
W IL, KE: S, SHER 1D. (AN, FOX: the Opposition 
rge IIT. . By W. F Rak, Au thor * Westward by Rail,” Translator 


of “ Taine Not m England,” & Deler tee [/mmediately 


D NEW EDITIONS. 
a ioe aw The GREAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION 


th ANTIQUITY f MAN, Bs CGerkts, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &e., of H.M.'s 


sir J SHU A R E Y Nt YL, ‘DS as a POR TR .F r- Ge logical Survey. With Maps Fe and numerous a — ~~ 





ER INS, BA BL u t d by i a Ser ™ 

rp ~ is 1 ca Bh anand Sino IU. Rip = Ol fand ALL ABOUT: Fables for Old and 

: in Au hon WV n, } R Smith, I Fis she or, and others. Folio, £55 ing. = a A. Pace, Author of jolden Lives.” With 85 Lllustrations 
‘ aie [This day S wn 8 yth gilt extra, { 


SPE EC HE S on Some C URRENT POLITIC AL N AT ION AL EDUCATION in GREECE in the 


4 sae ' FOU RTH CE NTU RY before } OBRIST By Aveustus S. Witkins, M.A 
r Faw » MP. 8vo0, 108 6d [This . Professor of Latin i Owe Colk Manchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COMP ARATIVE POLITICS. y= E. A.|A NE W VOL U IME of - SERMONS, ‘By the 


FREEMAN, D.C 3 at the Ri yal Institution, to which is added “ The Rev. J.J. STEWART Perowne, D.D., Canon of Llandaff. Crown 8vo 
y.” the Rede Lt reat Cambridge for 1873. Svo, l4s. [This day [ Immediately 


Unity of Hist 
PINION » | PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. 
OBDE N = nd P ‘ »L, T T IC AL Ol INION. By H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of “M » and Morals.” With 50 Illustrations 


v E. THOR [This day. | by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of MORAL SCIENCE ; FOR the WORK of the MINISTRY: a Manual 
of HOMTILE — AL ag 5 ASTORAL THEOLOGY. By W. G, Biarkre, D.D., 


red in the Unive »rsity « f Cambridge. By I 
LL.D., Professor in tl w College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


sof Moral Phil sophy. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d 


a, 0 Fare Corns, Profese 
(This day. 


Present-Day Papers.—Fourth Series. 


The THEORY of EVOLUTION of LIVING | CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH of 


CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGL AND By the late FrepericK Myers, 


nd the f ILUTIC 
THINGS - dt APPLIC ATIO N the Pai cPLES « of Ev — a sll M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Keswick. Crown 8yo. (/uunediate 
RELIGION. By the Rev. G. HENSLOW. Crown 8vo, 6s (This day. | = . ly. 
TOT TTONORe of CUPTC 7 |'LADY BELL: a Story of Last Century. By 
‘ . NY . < = 

On Some INFLUEN( ES of ( HRISTIANITY | SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo 

upon N ATIO N AL C . as A ge a ee _~ rey | “A graceful and readable story, which enlists our affections by the daintiest of 

Cathedral, Febru y the Very Rev. K. . CHURCH, Tale 4 ‘":| heroines. It has a spice of freshness which will commend it to those weary of what 

Paul's Crown Svo ‘* 6d. {This day. | passes for pictures of modern life."—Atheneum 


‘Sir Joshua Reynolds is admirably preseuted, and the sketch of Mrs. Siddons is 


ESSAYS, PHILOL(¢ GICAL and CRITICAL. [a way dae pic on of the time. "—Daily News. 
Selected from the Papers of JAMES HADLEY, LL.D., Professer of ¢ ireek in Yale } 
Collage, &e. 8vo, 168. (mea I LIVING VOICES. Selections chiefly from 
a i a ‘ Recent Poetry. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Small 
The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of) _ $v0, cloth extra, 4s 6a. 
ee y Sir Jonn Luprock S. yi erous J!lus ions, _ , . 
INSECTS. By Sir Jonn Lupnock, F.R.S. With numerous Ilustration HEALT H - a Handbook for Households and 


(Vol. IL of “ Nature Series.”) Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 
Schools. By Dr. EpwArp Suitn, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


PROSE IDYLLS, NEW and OLD. By the | rae 
on CHiRLes KrinasLey, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. THOU G H TS THROU G H the YE AR. Sonnets 


CONTENTS —AC harm of Birds—Chalk—Stream Studies—My Winter Garden— suggested by the Collects. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of “ Lights through a 
From Ocean to Sea, &c Lattice,” &c. Neat cloth, 2s 6d 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of |The PRESCOTTS of PAMPHILLON. By 


PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &. New 
Second Edition. 


Edition, with Thirteen Illustrations by S. E. Waller. 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 
rrr TAN TTINAT is alae . Wp TSN . 
‘ a oe dle ‘ |The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE after the 
A GER M. AN READEI » lm Prose and Verse. | REVOCATION of the EDICT of NANTES: witha Visit to the Country of the 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. D. Wuityey, Professor of Sanskrit, and | Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, 108 6d. 
Instructor in Mc i rn Languages, in Yule College. Crown 8vo, 78 6d | “The subject teems with interest, and Mr. Smiles has written of it with even 
[Tis day. | more than his usual success.”"—//our. 
For Schools and Learners in Arts. 


A = OMP ENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. | | MODERN PAINTE RS and their PAT. NTING s. 


sor WHITNEY. Crown Svo, 6s. [This day. 












By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ The Old Masters and their Pictures.” Crown 
, 48 6d. [Next a 


HISTOR IC , COURSE for SCHOOLS. : 
ted by I a ‘ The PERIOD of the REFORMATION, 1517 to 


WARD A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. New Volume. 
HISTORY of SCO’ he Bae ‘AR mo. 28. [This d | 1648 By Lupwiag Havusser. Edited by WILHELM ONCKEN, Professor 
TORY of SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 18mo, 28. [This day of History at the University of Giessen. 2 vols, post 8yo, 18s 


TRUE to ah IF E: a Simple Storv. By a GOOD WORDS for 1873. In one handsome 
td royal 8vo Volume, beautifully Hlustrated. Cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d 


1 . 7, e 
Sketcher from ture. Crown 8%o, 10s 6d. [This day. {/ diate! 
ninediate 


I ADY HESTER : , U ” I: ” N: a B ; ° Sixth ee _ - ie 
y ISTER; or, Ursula’s Narrative. By LONDON LYRICS. By Frepertck Locker. 


CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe Crown 8vo, 6s Small &v 





seat ‘In his best mood, half-playful, hal lf-pathetic, Mr. Locker has in his own line no 
] ld WG 1z t 
: ‘ y . ho 1 in Piccadilly, but kept a country heart.”"— 
The C HID DR EN'S GARLAND, from the Best am 1 Piccadilly, but kept @ country hes 
P cted and Arrange Bt by COVENTRY PATMORE. New Edition, with been expressed that true humonr is dying out for lack of 
Hustrations by J _ pinnae “C rown 8yo, 6s. [This day. s videuce to the contrary that this charming volume ba 
reached a sixth edition.”"—Contemporary Review 
| 
QUEE R FOLK. Fairy Stories. By E. H. SEARCHING the NET: Poems. By J. 
KNArTCI i SSEN, M.P. With ‘LUlustrations by S. E. Waller. Crown LeicesTER WARREN, Author of * Philoctetes.” Crown 8vo, 68 
ie (This day “Tf the world has not lost its taste for what is really admirable in style, these 
poems must afford it rea de ligh -St Pau! 8 Magasin 
“Mr. Warren has give roof of a gth."—Pall Mall Gazet 


YOUNG ¥ i. INC E MARIGOLD : and other Ay ‘ Wort y of the ripe * arship aud fine poctic faculty of * Philoctet 
Fa St y JOHN Francis Macurire, M.P ith Illustrat y mn in . ‘ > 
5 hlobe tre dnd ee WM Tirade dey.” | WHITE ROSE and RED: a ies Story. By 


the Author of * Saint Abe Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HANDBOOK of MORAL PHILOSOP HY. ] SA prem of J agp pede oop i nang* a Pe 
By HENRY ( woop, LL.D.. Profi ssor of Moral Philosophy at Ex dir h. | must be referred to the book itself to fund those bigher graces and excellences 
“ew , E n, crown Svo, 6s [ lay with w bh it abounds.”"—A/tenwum 
“A fine dramatic poem.”"—Pall Ma 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. | W. ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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| si, un eae, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. (CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS 


On the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. |The STRUC : HGLE for NA TION: \LEDUC ATION 


By Professor BALFouR STEWART. Crown 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, cloth. (This day, 


*,* Being Volume VI. of * The International Scientific Series.” (Shortly, The DOM I NION ( of A USTRALIA. By W H 


| L, RANKEN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 





The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. ~ ne 
By HERBERT SPENCER. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. CAMP N OTES: : Stories of Spor t and Adven 


2 - >, ut : ~~ 2 ° “oa ” ture i sig ? ) 
*,* Being Volume V. of “ The International Scientific Series. [Just out. ture in Asia, Africa, and America. Post 80, 10s 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS durine 


The GOVERNMENT of the NATIONAL DEFENCE. ah 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Pavur Lacrorx Illustrated with 


2 15 Chromolithy 


From the 30th of June to the 31st of October, 1870. By M. JuLes FAvre. graphic Prints, and r 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Ry 
1 vol, demy S8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. | gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. Ood. Royal 8¥o, cloth 
| 
“A work of the highest interest placed in an attractive form before English ny > 7 Yy ~ 
readers. The book is most valuable.”"—Atheneum. | The PE ARL ot the AN TI LLES. B y A, 
“A very eloquent book."—Lraminer. | GALLENGA, Author of Country Life in Piedmont,” &¢ Svo0, 9s J 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. |'SKETCHES at HOME and ABRO, AD. By J, 
To which are added, Certain Discourses from a University City. By A. K. H.B., D. HARDING. A Selection of Twenty-Four Drawings reproduced in Autotype 





- . . a Roval 4to, clo th gilt, £2 
Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. " 





Edited by the Rey. CHAS. ANDERSON, M.A., Editor of * Words and Worksin a 
London Parish.” Containing Articles by the Revs. J. Ll. Davies, J. M. Capes, 
Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A, J. Ross, Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and | 
others. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Demy Svo, with 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


| ~ r x ory x 

CHURCH THOUGHT and CHURCH WORK. | SKETCHES BY BOZ 
| “9 
| 


Forming VOL. I. of the 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


| 

GOODMAN'S CUBA: The Pearl of the Antilles. | : rape aps ag lg 

Or, an Artist in Cuba. By WALTER GOODMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d | C H A R L E S D I C K E N S, 
| 
| 


“A purely picturesque account of Cuban life and manners."—Safurday Review. To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each 


“ We can recommend his whole volume as very amusing reading."—Pall Mall | 
Gazette. 


“ Sparkling and amusing from beginning to end,"—Spectator. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. INTR’S STV ‘a Bi. — ve 
A reprint of the first Five Volumes, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. [Just ready. ANN IE 5 Ape TORY . By the Author of Petite S) 
omance. = VOlS. r 4 
*,* These Volumes contain many quaint and clever papers, among which may | (This day 
be mentioned the famous Sporting Songs of 8. Y. 8. as wall as descriptions | TP HILL: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols 


of Lion Hunts, Tiger Hunts; accounts of Shooting Excursions; Natural History 


of rare Wild Animals; and Memoirs and Anecdotes of celebrated Sporting | A SIMPLETON - Q Story of the Day By 
4 + 4 + . . » a c . ) 4 


Characters, &c. ‘ Se 
CHARLES READE. 3 vols. 


MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE: The TWO WIDOWS. By Awnniz Tuomas 
A Series of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural 2 vols. ey, 
History. By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. With 16 Illustrations by W. Harcourt: 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant: 


Colonel the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South.” 
In STRANGE COMPANY. 3 vols. 
Being the Experiences of a Roving Correspondent. By JAMES GREENWOOD, ) > . 
“The Amateur Casual.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (TI 10 RN IC R ( IFT'S MO DEL. By AVERIL 
3EAUMONT, Author « Bee iain Wynyard.” 3 vols. 


From the Preface —'‘ Herein I have ventured to string together a selection conn | 
my experiences in the ways and means, the habits, haunts, manners, and customs of | 
such members of the community as comprise the ‘strange company’ I, one way 
and another, have contrived to scrape acquaintance with.” 


CHAPMAN and HAL L, 1 193 98 Piceadilly. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 





MASTER-SPIRITS. | PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Essays on Literary Toptes of Permanent Interest. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | 4 GENERAL INDEX will be issued shortly to the Thirty Volumes of this Edition 
Demy 870, cloth, 103 6d. | *,* A very strong desire having been expressed by numerous Subscribers to the 
PrOPLE’S EDITION that Mr. Carlyle’s Translations from the German should be 
BUCHANAN’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. issued uniformly and at the same price, the Publishers have the pleasure to 
A Collected Edition, in 5 vols. (Preparing. announce that the First Volume of “WILHELM MEISTER” will appear in 
December, and that this book will be followed by the SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH SONNETS. GERMAN ROMANCES. 


Collected and Arranged by JOHN DENNIS. Feap. 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Pice naey. 


MR. V JS u ON *RANCO-GERI Y WAR. 

LYRICS of LOVE from SHAKESPEARE to TENNYSON. aniiaaiag se ae ho THE FRANC nen wae 

Selected and Arranged by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Feap. &vo, cloth extra, n post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d; by post, 8s 1d. 

33 6 Y = TR TN la x 

38 6d. MY DIARY DURING THE LAST 

GREAT WAR. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, Special Owrrespondent of the 7imes. 
Compiled from Mr. Russell's Private Diary during the War. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL—42nd YEAR. 


CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER PART—Price 7d. 





OUR INVALIDS: 
How Shall We Employ and Amuse Them. By HArrizT Power. Feap. 8vo, | 
cloth, 2s 6d. | 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


is An Uninvited Guest. | Excuses. 
° The South Kensington Museum. | A French Public School. 
TWO GIRLS. By Frederick Wedmore, Author of ‘‘A | 4 Country Corner. The Ruff and its Successors. 
Snapt Gold Ring.” 2 vols. (Shortly. | Mosquitoes in Perfection. The Horse Question. 
An Old Man's Darling. In Two Chaps. Cape Coast Vastle. 


Ibex Hunting. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 


A Warning to Emigrants 


MARGARET and ELIZABETH: a Story of the Sea. The Telegraph Clearing- House. 





By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Rock.” lvol. (Just ready. Prophetic Days Two Pieces of Original Poetry. 
And Chapters IX.—XYV. of an Original Story, entitled 
Mr. CARINGTON: a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
By Ropgart TURNER COTTON. 3 vols. Sold by Booksellers, Newsven lors, and at Railway Stations 





A COMPANION VOLUME to “ HOW to DRESS on £15 a YE AR as as a LADY 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hesba Stretton... -»EAUTY: What It is, and How to Retain It. By a Lavy. 








3 vols. > Price One Shilling, boars is; post free, 14 stamps. 
“Much better than the average novel of the day."—Spectator. FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
‘ Well a reading —Gueriia x | The MONE 4 M ARKET 

A very good novel." — Vanity Fair. ice One Shilling, boards; or post frea, 14 stamps 





TH MON EY M ARKEL; What it ls, What it Does, aud 
ae ies , = | How it is Managed. Re-writtten to present date by a Crr¥y MAN, 
HENRY §, KING and CO,, 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. | FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand 
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YEW WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 





MEMOIR of THOMAS, FIRST LOR D DE NM AN, formerly Lord Chief 
" Just f Englan ‘wo Volumes 8yo, with 7 Portrait 


By Sir Josern ARNOULD, late Judge of > High Court ln { 
In November. 


ALL R OU ND the WORLD: including a Visit to Peking during the Marriage 
the Ei a r of China, and « Visit to fips Modo in the Lava Beds during the War. By \\ ILLIAM SEMPSON, | RGS., 


Society of al Archeology; Author of * Th Gaunel n in t Kast,” &e. With numerous Helioty) and Illustrations 


i 
In November, 


Member of the Sovit Sodium Gve , price 21s, 
New Series of Mr. HAYWARD’S Essays. 


BIOG R. \P HIC AL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, Reprinted from Reviews, with 


1d Corrections. By A. Haywarp, Q.C. Tutrp Sertes, in 1 vy ben In November. 
List OF THE Essays :— 
The British Parliament; its History and Eloquence. | Vicissitudes of Families ; British and Continental Nobility. 
Curiosities of German Archives. Phe Second Armada, ~ 
England and France ; their National Qualities, Manners, rhe Purchase System. 
; 


he Lord Chancellors of Ireland. 


saa bypet pero | 
Lord Palmerston. 


Lanfrey’s Napoleon 


ESSAYS in MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. By Colonel C. C. Cresney. 


1 vol. 8vo. In November. 
List OF THE Essays :— 
I. De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand Army. VI. Chinese Gordon and the Taiping Rebell 
II. Henry von Brandt, a German Soldier of the First Empire. | VIL. General Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
III. Cornwallis and the Indian Services. VIL. Admirals Farragut and Porter and the Navy of the Union. 
IV. A Carolina Loyalist in the Revolutionary War. IX. A Northern Raider in the Civil War. 
V. Sir William Gordon, of Gordon’s Battery. X. General Robert Edward Lee, 


ISSAYS on FREETHINKING and PLAINSPEAKING. By Leste 

ESSAYS I 

SrepHEN. 1 vol. crown 8yo, [In November. 

List OF THE Essays :— 
I. The Broad Church. V. A Bad Five Minutes - the Alps. VITI. Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. 
II. Religion as a Fine Art. 

Ill. Darwinism and Divinity. | stic ” | 


IV. Are we Christians ? 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. Painters, 
with Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samver RepGrave, Joint-Author of the 
{In November. 


VI. Social Macadamizatic IX. Bishop Warburton. 
VII. Shaftesbury’s Characteri X. An Apology for Plainspeaking. 









Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; 
“Century of Painters of the English School.” 1 vol. 8vo, 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, a History of the 
Sassanians ; with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By Grorcr Raw tyson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 


Unive rsity of Oxford. S8vo. [ Tn the press. 


" 4 re : : ; ; ‘N ‘ Te] « ic ‘ 16 ¢ 6 i 
A HISTORY of PERSIA; containing Chapters on the Paishdadian, Kaianian 
> , 
Sassanian, Arab, Turanian (A.D. 868 to 1499), Suffavean, Zend, and Kajar Dynasties; on the Zend Avesta, on the Persian Gulf and 
Central Asia; and Lives of Timour, Baber, and Nadir Shah; with Appendices, containing Abstracts of all Treaties botween England or 


Russia and Persia. By CLements R. Markua,, C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrative Maps. November. 


A HISTOR Y of GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 


Rey. Grorce W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of “The Aryan Mythology,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 
* The First and Second Volumes of this History, to be published in December, will comprise the historical narrative to the end of the 
Pelopon: in War. ad will form in themselves a complete work, provided vith a copious Index. 


By the same Author. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, to the Death of Alexander the Great. 


In One Voluz In January. 


HISTORY of ISR. \EL. By Her INRICH EwaLp, Professor of the U nive rsity of 
Gittingen. Vor. V.. from the Fall « _M rely » Banishment of A aus and the Subjection of Jerusal lton r'ranslated 
y Dece } 


7orn i 5 Monee Seaman Sak / mber. 


SE R M¢ INS for the T | M ES . Preached at St. Paul's Cathedral and elsewhere. 

fuomas Grirritu, A.) ndary of St. Paul’s. Cre \ In November. 
Cheaper Uniform Editions of Lord RUSSELL on the English Constitution, and on Christianity in Relation 
to Civil Government and the Creed of the People. 


l. ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 


I. ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. | By 


Russert, K.G. New Ei , revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1 Work. (A eaay: 


‘ Y Tov wnrewre : ; 2 
GUNS and STEEL: Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects. By 
Sir Joseruy Wurrwortn, Bart. C.E. , F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. Royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 7s 6d. ln November 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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“Advertising ts to Business what Steam-power ts to Commerce.”—Macavtay. 


MR. STREETER, 
37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., 





SOLE INTRODUCER Or 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE 


*Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the followine 
‘ ; , 

advantages :— 
Ast. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 

Gold.” 

2nd. Price: 
is made to the purchaser. 


The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 


3rd, Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MR. STREETER’S 


MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 


the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 


2nd, Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 


and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 


in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 


3rd. Economy 
than would be charged 


accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


Ath. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 
l i ] 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





N.B.--Mr. STREETERS SOLE 
37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 


ADDRESS IS 


“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.”—Buack woop. 


—- — 
= - ———— 


L, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy. Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


LONDON: Printed by JOHN Ca 
**SPacTATOR™ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforosait, Saturday, Nuvemer 8, 1873 


\MPBELL, of } 
and Published by him at the 
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